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This Week: An Experience With Fall Seeding of Grass. 
Next Week: Canning Corn for Cows 
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is food builds strength 

Maximum nourishment 

with no burden to the di- 
gestion is secured from that 
famous food —Grape:Nuts. 
The nutriment of wheat 
and malted barley, from 
which Grape:Nuts is made, 
builds strength and vigor— 
and delights the taste. 


| “There's a Reason” 
| forGrape:Nuts 














This 


Fully 90% of all dairy rations are lacki 
lence, say authorities. Bulky feeds, mix 
aid digestion. They al 


is succulent 
able and healthful form. It 
rich in carbohydrates. It isa wonderful milk 
motes health and increases 
Pulp with corn silage or to replace it. Free booklet sent on 
request. Low prices now in effect. 
LABROWE 





in bulk and succu- 
with concentrates; 
80 keep the bowels open. 


vegetable feed gives bulk in a remarkably t- 
laxative, easily di and 


profits. You can use Dried Beet 


MILLING CO., Detroit, Mich. 





SILOS 


Have a FULL Silo 


The corn crop raised on your 
own farm and preserved in a Globe 
Silo furnishes more good feed per 
dollar than any feed you can buy, 

You can ge more corn into a 
Globe Silo than into any other silo 
of equal rated capacity. The fam- 
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Wl GLOBE SILO COMPANY 


ous Globe extension roof enables 
Send teday for Globe Cateleg 
|| 6-16 Willow St., SIDNEY.N.Y. 
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you to use every foot of silo you 
and prices. 
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Need More 

Silo Room? 
ke shi 
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Write quick 


Own Your Own 
Ensilage Cutter 
A few D Whirlwind Cutters, 
S capacity 3 to 6 tons per hour at 
very low prices. 














The 
Creamery Package Mfg. 
Company 
343 West Street 
(N Rutland Vermont 











$5.00 FOR YOU! 


‘The easiest way to carn money in your spare time is to 
accept this glorious opportunity. At any rate it does not 
obligate you in any way to send for free details of our $5.00 
spare time offer. Address 
Spare Time Bureau, 
American Agriculturise 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 





Will You Build? 
Rebuild? 
Repair? 

Yes?—Then You Want 

This Free Book 








SAVE up to 
ONE HALF |Your Building Materials Cost 


We can sell at these unusually low ices 
because of several fa@rable “conditions. 


items as Lath, ingles, 

QGlapboards, Frames, Interior Finish in great 
quantities. We handle great stocks of Paint, 
Varnish, Roofing, Wall Board, Hardware, Heat- 
ing Plants, Plumbing, etc., and can sell at 
remarkable prices. 3. Nothing is “Seconds,” 
“‘Second-Hand,”” “Blemished’’—everything we 
sell is not only new, but is up to grade in every 
particular. ai 
All these and more are listed in the Big Free 
Bennett Bargain Book. Get it, and select 
what you need. Or, you know, now, just 
what you need, send bill of materials 

let us quote low delivered price. 

If interested in a new house, 
cottage, send for free 72-page 


garage, shed, or 
booklet No, 6012 
Cut 
- Les baiidine thee 
Everything is furnished complete. J 
Makers of Bennett Homes 
6010 Main St. N. Tonawanda, N. ¥. 
and 


52% safety 





Farmers’ Fund, Inc. 
A Short-Term Loan Service 
M. W. Cole, President 


Lincole-Alliance Bank Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 
Capital $400,000  Surplas $115,000 
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Our Readers’ Column 


Farm Opinion on Timely Topics 














Stating the Case Squarely 
MRS. E. M. ANDEBSON, NEW YORK 

The story of the county agents’ 
work in West Virginia sounds good 
but if we had, or attempted to have, 
such useful officials here would they 
be permitted to continue operations? 
Here in New York and over the line 
in Pennsylvania we hear much about 
what constitutes ligitimate work for 
county agents; it is even suggested 
that they are doing more than they 
should ahd some over-zealous agita- 
tors recommend that they be prohibi- 
ted from extending their work to in- 
clude any of the things that are 
really useful to farmers, and that 
failing that, the office be discontinued. 
I should say by all means discontinue 
if it is to be stripped of everything 
that savors of usefulness. 

The day is far past, if it ever ex- 
isted, when farmers need educators 
and instructors to tell them how to 
produce more stuff; they are abun- 
dantly able to produce far more than 
they can sell advantageously and the 
crying need is for a system of dis- 
tribution that will get for the man 
a reasonable Share of the consumers 
who produce the world’s food, a 
dollar. Of course certain classes put 
up a resounding wail when the county 
agent or any one else tries to remedy 
the present obnoxious order of things 
but in the interests of common de- 
cency that wail ought certainly to be 
ignored. 

Should any power on earth be al- 
lowed to make fortunes out of the 
handling, of milk for babies whiie 
city babies die for want of it and 
farmer’s families suffer for the neces- 
sities of life because there is no profit 
in producing it? Milk is only one 
of hundreds of like articles; it simply 
concerns the babies more vitally and 
directly than potatoes and cotton and 
wool and sugar and fruit and grain, 
etc., etc. 

If it is not legitimate business for 
county agents to help farmers right 
some of these wrongs, not only to 
themselves but to all humanity in 
America, then we don’t need the 
agent; he is worse than useless to us 
and his salary, if it be continued, 

, Should be paid for by the class for 

which. he is permitted to work. You 
don’t hire a man to work for your 
neighbor.or to do a thing you don’t 
want done; if your man does either 
you “fire” him (though no one’s hired 
man would be insane enough to do 
so) and why should a different rule 
apply to the county agent? Talk 
about cutting off the government ap- 
propriation; from whence does the 
appropriation come originally and to 
whom should it belong? 


Speaking of Corn Harvest 


DANIEL PROWANT, OHIO 

. We have found the corn binder to be 
a good invéstment both as a time and 
labor saver in harvesting the corn 
crop. With a corn binder I find that 
the same number of men can put up 
much more corn in a day’s time, put it 
up in better shape, and with much less 
fatigue than with the old method of 
cutting by hand. Acorn binder, if the 
operator will attend to his business 
properly, will take up down corn that 
anyone who has never seen a corn 
binder in use would think it impossible 
to get in any way except by hand labor. 

As we usually seed most of the corn 
ground either to wheat or rye we do 
not care to cut corn after the usual 
system where corn binders are used, 
thus leaving the shocks scattered all 
over the field. In cases of this kind 
we prefer to tie saddle hills the same 
as if the corn was to be cut by hand 
or by the sled. We cut the shock 
rows 5 by 24 hills to the shock, as this 
makes the field much more convenient 
to seed, especially when a tractor is 
used in preparing the seed bed, which 
we usually use. Four rows are cut out 
by hand in each shock row to permit 
the binder to pass through without 
tearing down the shocks. By doing 
this the bundle carrier, if one is used, 
will deliver the bundles towards the 
shocks thus saving many steps for the 
men setting up the corn. 

Cutting corn in this way makes the 
shocks rather large, if the crop is a 
heavy one, but we prefer to have them 
large. So far as the danger of the 
corn spoiling in large shocks is con- 
cerned, we can see no advantage in 
cutting corn when it is green enough 
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to spoil. Large shocks will Stand 
better than small ones, and be in * 
teF condition to stand winter weaths 
without spoiling if for any Teason Po 
corn is not husked before that time. ; 

Fewer ears will be broken off by th 
binder if the corn is allowed to rod. 
pretty well matured before cutting 
and the binder will operate better oat 
with less effort. Also much hea, 
work is saved for the men who set a 
the corn by mot cutting too oul 
While most -men prefer to work be. 
hind a binder rather than to cut corn 
by hand, yet it is no boys’ work, and 
any two men who keep up with @ corn 
binder drawn by a small tractor op 
three good horses usually know they 
have done a day’s work, especially if 
the fodder is large and is cut too gree, 

Permit me to call your attentigy 
to an error in figuring percentages ag 
noted on your editoral page, under 
“Two Government Reports.” The mp. 
port says that there were 48,600,009 
sheep reported on hand January | 
1920. The census report gives the 
number as 34,900,000. The article 
says the department reported 28% 
more than there actually were, It 
should have said 39%.—[F. L. Est. 
brook, Pennsylvania. 








Farmers’ Investments 

















Stock Promoters to Jail 


The higher court affirms the Emer. 
son motor convictions, and Nicholas F, 
Wilson, Robert P. Matches andWilliam 
A. Loomis, promoters of the Emerson 
motors fraud, will have to serve their 
sentences of five, three, and one year 
respectively in Atlanta prison, as the 
result of a decision which has been 
handed down by the United States 
appellate court of New York, confirm- 
ing a district court decree. 

This promotion was investigated by 
the National vigilance committee in 
1916. Federal prosecution was started 
in New York, Richard H. Lee assisting 
the government on behalf of the com- 
mittee. The three men named were 
convicted in 1918 and sentenced to the 
penitentiary but have been at liberty 
awaiting the outcome of their appeal 
to the appellate court. In 1920, Wil- 
son was discovered by the Advertisers 
protective bureau of Kansas City to be 
operating there, selling oil stocks in 
connection with a brokerage house. 

Emerson motors stock was sold to 
the public at about $9 a share at a time 
when it was changing hands on the 
New York curb market at less than $3. 
Investigation showed that the “Emer- 
son Car” produced apparently for 
stock-selling purposes, was made with 
a Ford motor and it was in other re- 
spects not as represent d. 





Seeking High Return 


I have about $3,000 to invest and would 
like our advice on a safe investment such 
as 10 to 20-year bonds paying 7 to 8%.— 
[G. Henry, Monmouth County, N. J. 


For a safe investment you are ask- 
ing too high a return. LEight per cent 
would be as much as you could expect 
with safety even in these times under 
present ‘business conditions. This i 
mostly found in foreign government 
bonds or in domestic securities of short 
term. As you have only a few thol- 
sand to invest we would suggest that 
you take a more conservative course. 
Six per cent on $2,000 is $120; seven 
per cent is $140. How much qualil¥ 
do you want to sacrifice $20 a year? / 
We would suggest that you invest i 
some good railroad bonds or prefe 
stocks of such companies as United 
States Steel and American Telephon 
and Telegraph Company. 





Coupons Due at Same Date 


IT have $800 in Liberty bonds. 


third, fourth and Victory issues. ¢ 
like to know if it would possible to bare 
these ch: lor one of the V! 

issue in the amount of $500, It would & 


eas of one 
bond than to have ihe other issucs—IE 
Greene County, N. Y. 

We would suggest that you sell the 
Third 4%’s, the Fourth 4%4’s, and the - 
Victory issues and buy Second 
Liberties. By doing this all of your 
holdings will have coupons due at the 
same time. fy 
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Fall Seeding of Grass 


Story of a Field for Ten Years, with Alfalfa Thrown in—By A. H. DeGraff 


saa HERE is a good deal of interest 

Jj. among farmers in the fall seed- 

ing of grass. This is because 

a good deal has been written 

about the so-called Clark method 

of seeding, and also to the fact that a farmer 

often fails to get a good catch with spring 

seding, and would like to have another try. 

[have had experience with several different 

methods of seeding, and the result may be of 
interest. 

A number of years ago, 1911, to be exact, 
[had a piece of potatoes on a loam soil; and 
as most of these were early ones, the land 
was free quite early. The land had been in 
corn the year previous, and had been fairly 
well cleaned out, and the thorough fitting and 
cultivation followed by the finishing touch 
put on by the digger 


mous yields of hay, running as high as two 
crops, per year of about four tons each per 
acre. 

I did not sow quite this much, putting on 
a half bushel of the mixed seed per acre, all 
the seeder would sow. I covered the seed 
with one stroke of the weeder and started 
to roll the piece but the rain came immediat- 
ley and it was unnecessary. The grass came 
up as thick as a lawn, and I am certain 
that more seed would have done’ no good 
whatever. 

The alfalfa is quickly disposed of as this 
article is about grass seeding, and not alfalfa. 
The lower half of the field did well and was 
cut three times a year for about eight years. 
The heavy subsoil of the upper pgrt of the 
field made it rather wet in the spring, and 





left the soil in perfect 
condition. Any quack 
that had escaped the 
previous treatment was 
shaken out by the dig- 
ger and left on the sur- 
face where the hot sun 
soon put the finish to it. 

The first 314 acres 
was free about August 
15. I decided to sow 
alfalfa on most of it 
and to try out the Clark 
method on the rest. I 
did not think it was 
necessary to rake this 
piece as is often done, 
as there was nothing to 
bother the harrows. I 
fitted it up with the 
disk and the spring 
tooth harrow, finishing 
up with the smoothing 
harrow. Then, as_ it 
looked as if we might 
get some rain, I sowed 
the seed August 30. 

I drilled a little of the 
alfalfa with a grain 
drill, using alfalfa inserts to cut down the 
amount sowed to the proper amount. 
Twenty-five pounds to the acre was consid- 
ered the proper amount at that time though 
now I use about'15, but soon saw that I could 
not possibly sow shallow enough on such mel- 
low land. I had used the smoothing har- 
row to firm the soil but it was still too mel- 
low to sow fine seed with a double disk drill. 
I sowed broadcast. Three acres were sown 
to alfalfa, and the rest to timothy and red top 
bv the Clark method. 


Seeding Without Nurse Crop 


This method, which was originated, or at 
least first brought to public notice by Clark, 
a Connecticut man. One feature of his 
plan consists in sowing the grass alone in- 
stead of with a nurse crop. The land is 
Dlowed and sowed in the spring to oats, 
usually. Then as soon as the oats were re- 
moved, the land waa most thoroughly cut up 
with the cutaway harrow and fitted until it 
was like a garden. Any chunks of sod were 
removed, the land was graded and the.seed 
sown at the rate of 15 pounds each of red top 
and timothy to the acre. About a half ton 
of high grade fertilizer was applied to each 
acre before sowing the seed, and the same 
each year thereafter. Mr. Clark got enor- 
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A Heavy Meadow—But That’s the Kind We Want 


there was a very hard winter, killing out 
most of the seeding, hence I plowed it up. 

The next three acres of potatoes were not 
dug until about the middle of September. 
There were more weeds on this on account 
of the fact that they had a chance to start 
after the tops of the potatoes died. We raked 
the piece and hauled off a lot of weeds and 
quack roots, leaving the land pretty clean. 
As it was pretty late to try the Clark method 
any more, I seeded two bushels of winter 
wheat to the acre and four quarts of timothy. 
In the spring I seeded the clover, 10 pounds 
to the acre, and four quarts more of timothy. 
I went over the piece with a smoothing har- 
row, but it did not have much effect. 

The very hard winter had killed out the 
wheat except in a few hollows that were pro- 
tected from the wind and hence held the 
show. Nearly all the clover in the neighbor- 
hood was killed out the same winter, which 
shows how hard a one it was. When I saw 
that the wheat was gone I thought of plow- 
ing up the piece but had too much other work 
do to that spring, especially as it was a wet 
one, so let it stand. 

When I came to cut the hay on the Clark 
piece and the piece that. had been seeded in 
the wheat I received a great surprise. The 


Clark piece was of course good, as I expected, 


but from the four quart seeding of timothy, 
and seeded late at that, the hay was nearly 
as good. I got 1114 loads from the three 
acres and a half, and we estimated them at 
about 3000 pounds to the load though I now 
think they were less. They were on a rack 
8 by 14 feet and were laid out about 18 feet 
on each side and above the standard a foot. 
They were certainly well over a ton as they 
came from the field. 


Fine but Not Very Tall 


The hay from the Clark plot was very thick 
and fine, and lay 6 inches deep where the 
track clearer rolled it back. It was not very 
tall, however, and was very fine. The other 
stood from 4 to 5 feet high and was coarse 
clear timothy. For sale it would have gone 

as No. 1 where the 

other would probably 

only have sold as No. 3 

on account of the red 

top content. There was 
more of the hay per 
acre on the Clark piece 
but the difference was 
only about a half ton to 

a ton per acre. 

The next year the 
clover came up in the 
piece that had had the 
wheat seeded on it, and 
I got about as good a 
crop as the year before 
though it was not a 
very good hay year. 

. The Clark plot had fal- 
len behind. The hay 
was still shorter than 
the first year. 

’ Tt will not be neces- 
sary to give the history 
of this piece year by 
year. I always manure 
my meadows with a 
spreader after they 
have been down a year 
or so, and this was no 

exception. In spite of this, the Clark piece 

fell back pretty rapidly. The other continued 
to give bumper crops until 1917. I noticed 
that the land seemed far more sour in the 
strip where the Clark method had been tried 
than on either side of it. I judged this to be 
the case because of the excellent crop of sor- 
rel in it, and later had the soil tested by the 

Truog method and found it to be the case. 

Whether the fact that this piece did not get 

the good stand of clover that the other did 

(there was clover in the seed sowed and con- 

siderable clover in the first crop) or whether 

rep top makes soil sour as well as being toler- 
ant of sour soil conditions, I am unable to 
say, but the above.are the facts. 

The conclusions I drew from the experi- 
ment were that there is more harm than 
good in too thick a seeding of grass, and that 
one could seed timothy late on a piece if 
perfectly fitted and get a bumper crop the 
next year.. By the way, the first crop from 
this seeding was late, being just ready to 
cut when the rest of the hay was too ripe for 
the best results. nee 

I have since fitted up oat land, and sowed 
wheat and grass, and did not have very fav- 
orable- results. The stubble was not 
thoroughly enough worked down. Also the 

~ (Continued on page 137) 
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Farm Buying Restoring Confidence 


In the fall of 1914 we sold our wheat on 
our Ohio farm at 75 cents a bushel. Our 
wheat crop this year will bring at least $1.25 
a bushel. This is 50 cents a bushel more 
than in those pre-war days, an advance of 
66 2/3%. That same year we sold a bunch 
of August hogs for $7.40 a hundred. Hogs 
are now selling, the same grade, at around 
$9.40. This is 27% better than in 1914. 
On August 27, 1914, choice creamery butter 
sold in New York, wholesale, at 31 cents a 
pound. On August 13, 1921 the price of 
butter, of same grade, fetched 43 cents a 
pound, a difference of 12 cents or 39%. In 
August, 1914 the price of milk was 314 cents 
a quart to dairymen in the 26-cent zone. 
This August, dairymen are paid 6.18 cents a 
quart for 3% milk in the 200-mile zone. 
This is an advance of 2.93 cents a quart or 
an 80% increase. 

Cost of production is much greater today 
than seven years ago. Many things, all 
along the line, are higher. However, of all 
increases, farm labor and freights are at 
the top. Feed is almost as low in price as 
in 1914, although pork, milk, butter and 
poultry products have materially advanced. 
Were it not for an increase of 101% in 
freight rates, fertilizers, tractors, trucks, 
automobiles, farm machinery of all kinds, 
silos—practically every commercial product 
would be on substantially the same selling 
basis as in pre-war days. Due to better 
organization farmers are obtaining prices 
for their products that are modest and yet 
justifiable. 

Last year they did not. The “farm swat- 
ters” in official circles sought to deflate 
prices, centering their attacks on things that 
only farmers produced. The result is his- 
tory. An agricultural panic was created 
that once under way never. stopped until 
every industry ws affected. We are clear- 
ing up the wreck now. Farmers, the first 
injured, were also the first recovered. They 
are back on the job, with the past not for- 
gotten, but dismissed. Their crops are now 
being marketed at prices quite generally on 
a higher level than what prevailed seven 
years ago. It is the return of farmers to the 
buying market that is now restoring confi- 
dence and national prosperity. In this con- 
dition is a bit of irony. Deflation was to 
have been the misfortune of farmers only. 
It turns out that every class and business 
were affected: and the score, when evened 
up, finds the farmer really better off than 


in the old days. 


Editorial Page American Agriculturist. 


Meat and Greed 


What most delays return to normal condi- 
tions is the greed of food retailers. The 
other day the New York Meat Council 
charged meat dealers as paying 7 cents a 
pound for fine chuck meat and charging cus- 
tomers 25 to 30 cents a pound. “Some meat 
shops make as much as $25 profit on one fore 
quarter,” the meat council contends. 

So long’as such retailing avarice continues 
city wages are certain to remain abnormally 
high. High wages delay industrial read- 
justment and keep everything out of balance. 
Because of the profiteering prices, meat con- 
sumption has steadily decreased. Just the 
reverse should be the case. Meat is avail- 
able in abundance. Wholesale prices are 
low, and every one could have meat if the 
retail dealers had a little of the love of God 
in their hearts instead of being saturated 
with the black demon of greed. 





Rural School Improvement 


New Jersey farmers, as well as those of 
New York state, are tackling the rural school 
problem in great shape. Their joint com- 
mittee from the state grange and from the 
state federation of county boards of agri- 
culture, is making good progress. It has 
“sold” its plan for improvement of rural 
schools to the state commissioner of educa- 
tion. As in New York, encouragement of 
local school as against too extensive consoli- 
dation for pupils in the grades is called for, 
and more adequate state support for rural 
schools is demanded. 

The New Jersey committee has gone for- 
ward rapidly and its results will begin to 
come this year. In New York, the school 
committee of 21 has had a more extensive 
problem, and its report will not be complete 
until the state legislature meets this coming 
winter. This school problem is one of the 
most absorbing considerations which’ have 
come before the farm public. If it takes a 
year to consider the problem, then it must 
be done, but time is an important factor, 
and the New Jersey committee is fortunate 
in that its work will bear fruit at once. 





“De Ducks’”’ Got Profit 


A story is going the rounds as follows: . 

De ducks got all the Swedish farmer’s money that he had 
received when he sold his corn recently and in trying to ex- 
plain to a local banker the necessity of a loan to tide him 
over a lean period, the complexities of market problems as 
faced by the farmer were drawn succinctly. “But,” said the 
banker, “I don’t understand why you should want to borrow 
money when you have just shipped your corn. What did you 
with the money.” 

“De ducks got it,” replied the farmer. “What do you 
mean by ‘de ducks’?” 

“Well,” explained the farmer, “I shipped the car to market 


and sold it for 52 cents. They de duck freight, that left 31 


* eents: de duck 1 cent commission, that left 30 cents; de duck 


elevator charges, that left 27 cents; de duck hauling, that 
left 15 cents, de duck the hired man’s wages from that apd 
you are a darn sight better farmer than I am if you can 
find anything left.” ‘ 

Intended as a humorous joke the anecdote 


is nevertheless saturated with truth, as 
every farmer knows. 





State Fairs Are On 


New York and Ohio are in a fast race this 
week making ready for their state fairs. 
Ohio starts out two weeks ahead of New York 
but just now both states are working over- 
time getting ready, both expecting big 
crowds. About all American Agriculturist 
asks for now with respect to these two great 
state fairs is good weather. With good 
weather the people will come and the good 
things will be appreciated. In both states 
reasonable prosperity, agriculturally speak- 
ing, has been enjoyed. While the debris of 
deflation has not been completely cleaned up, 
nor the aftermath of war fully readjusted, 
nevertheless as a rule farmers are satisfied 
with the good things that Providence has 
given them. It is good to be in America, 
friends, and it’s good to be a farmer. : 

How many of us are properly thankful of 
the many rich blessings our country enjoys? 
The fairs will bring some of these to our at- 
tention, maybe make better citizens of some 
of us, maybe make us more appreciative of 
what America stands for. As state fairs 
become better understood and better adver- 
tised their patronage will increase. Within 
a decade both the Ohio and the New York 
state fair should reach a million admissions. 
The good old Keystone state should join in 





the state fair movement, making a trini 
mighty and forceful in the upbuilding 
eastern agriculture. In the Interstate faj 
New Jersey has a semi-public enterprise thai 
steadily grows more worthy. It, too no 
deserves all the patronage that the sturdy, 
Garden state can give it. : 





Gone are the Old Ways 


How hard it is for city papers to be fa; 
to farmers!’ In the leading Sewapepes t 
New York city last week there was pub. 
lished an article headed as follows: “Farmers 
Hoarding Wheat for Better Prices.” The 
slur is in the word hoarding. That paper 
thinks that farmers should drop all their 
other work, and immediately the threshing 
is over, haul the wheat to market. 

We presume these city writers think 
farmers should do this in order to keep the 
price from going up. They cannot under. 
stand that wheat, or other farm crop, js 
not something seeded one day, harvested the 
next, and ready for market the following 
day. Most farm crops are year crops; and 
when harvested, what is yielded must last a 
year. The middlemen (and it is for them 
that ‘most city papers speak) want crops im. 
mediately marketed so as to force down 
prices that these middlemen may load up at 
a cheap price, and then—they will unload 
during the coming 12-month period at as. 
cending prices which mean ascending gains, 
If a farmer should happen to let the wheat 
remain in the granary a week or two until 
he gets his fall plowing done or his hay har. 
vest ended, he is hoarding his wheat! 

The pity of the past has been that farmers 
have done what the middlemen now want 
continued. They have rushed their products 
to market, an army of them, and by so doing 
have glutted the markets and demoralized 
prices. Orderly marketing from the farm, 
through the 12-month season is what mid- 
dlemen do not want. That’s why they are 
fighting codperative marketing so hard, why 
they have raised their grain slush fund, why 
they fight the collective bargaining bill now 
before congress, why they work overtime to 
discredit farmers in the press and by prop- 
aganda. 

As easy to dam a surging stream as to 
check the better market programs of or- 
ganized agriculture. 





Watch for Their Colors 


; The Senate judiciary committee’s report 
in the so-called Capper-Volstead codpera- 
tive marketing bill, we feel sure, will not be 
satisfactory to the agriculture interests of 
the country. This substitute measure should 
not be adopted by the Senate. The House 
bill is fair and reasonable in. its terms and 
there is no reason why it should not be 
come a law. Unless, of course, the organ- 
ized grain and dealers are more powerful 
than fair play to farmers. The time fast 
approaches for a show down in the Senate 
when farmers will then see the kind of colors 
each senator has chosen to wear. y 





Weather Man on the Job 


The weather clerk is a busy fellow, and to 
send out his 4500 reports twice daily, he 
uses 3,000,000 code words annually. These 
telegraphed weather predictions cover 170 
station reports, including their reciprocal 
distribution over 21 circuits, and the whole 
country is covered at small cost and 
promptly. The weather bureau never takes 
a vacation, even if he does prescribe 10 
weeks of drouth, broken only by occasion 
thunderstorms, and he doesn’t have time to 
laugh up his sleeve when the weather doesn’t, 


. Suit, for there’s always another cloud just 


beyond the horizon. 
Most remarkable of all in the conduct of 
this great business of telling us about the 
weather, is the fact that this huge volume of 
code. messages is transmitted over the wires 
without interference with the public serv- 
ice. ‘We think the. weather man does 2 
pretty good job—except once in a while whet 
he lets a thunderstorm slip over the fair 
grounds during the annual summer picnic. 
Of course, that isn’t just right. y 
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Partridge Cochins and Campines which I wish 
1 bave ste fairs this fall. Please tell me how to prepare 
}4 ny exhibition, I have never done such work before. 


eese from one to three years old and a 
. = 0 tour or five years old. The eggs hatched pretty 


gand st two years. Shall I keep the old gander 
well for pete young one for next year? I was thinking 
or —— a young gander or saving one of my young ones, 
of 8e of my neighbors had poor luck this way. One of my 
but ters had three geese about three years old, and bought 

ng gander. Not one egg hatched this year. Another 
5 _— bought a goose and gander of me last fall and this 
aie sent for another. Only four eggs hatched. What is the 
reason? 


* enerally molt about fair time? Your advice 
: — appreciated.—[Harry Jacobson. Oneida 


ounty, N. ¥ 
id 


OUNG fowls which are to be ex- 
hibited at the fairs and poultry 
shows must be kept growing 
continuously, fairly rapidly, and 
without serious checks or set- 

backs. Any method of feeding which has 
heen used in the past and proved satisfactory 
can be followed, but in the rations there 
should be a considerable variety of feed to 
insure the growth of strong frame and luxur- 
ant plumage. If the birds develop too rapidly 
they can be delayed by changing the feed and 
by putting them almost wholly upon a grain 
mixture. Very often pullets can be prevented 
from laying by changing to quarters which 
are strange to them. 


Fowls Best at Maturity 


This means that fowls which are to be 
shown at the late summer and early fall fairs 
should be hatched by February, while even 
for the late fall and early winter poultry 
shows theshatch should be completed in early 
May. As the fowls reach maturity, which is 
the best time for their exhibition, the amount 
of beef scraps in the ration should be reduced 
or it may stimulate the growth of combs of 
the cockerels and cause the pullets to get too 
large and fat. Beef scraps is an egg stimu- 
lator as well, and pullets show at their best 
before they have started to lay to any extent. 
As a general rule, it is best to keep the cock- 
erels and pullets separate as they reach 
maturity and before they are shown at the 
fairs. 


The same general principles are followed 
when older fowls are to be shown. In feeding 
and care the point is to develop the birds so 
that they will be in prime health at the time 
they are to be exhibited. By moving the hens 
to new quarters a few weeks previous to the 
fair, egg laying is apt to be retarded and so 
makes the plumage look fresher and more at- 
tractive. In feeding white fowls, never use 
yellow corn as this has a tendency to make 
the white plumage creamy or brassy. If 
corn is used, feed white corn. Also avoid 
feeds which are rich in fat and oils, such as 
sunflower seed and oil meal. If giving meat 
scraps, boil previous to feeding so as to take 
out the fat. With colored fowls or those hav- 
ing little white upon them, this precaution is 
not necessary. Shade is also important as 
with some breeds the hot rays of the sun will 
cause a brassiness of the plumage. Hot sun 
also deadens the colored plumage of Barred 
Plymouth Rocks. 


Previous to sending the fowls to the show, 
coop the birds separately and put them under 
conditions as nearly as possible to those which 
they will experience in the show room. Other 
things being equal, the best trained bird will 
win before the poultry judge. Place the coops 
in a position where people will pass by, so 
that the fowls will grow accustomed to mov- 
ing objects near them and to ordinary regu- 
lar commotion such as they will experience at 
the show. This breaks them of their ner- 
vousness,—trains them against beating their 
plumage on the show coop wires and makes 
them docile and easy to handle. Use either 
a judging stick or hands to train the birds to 
pose and handle them whenever possible, tak- 
ing them out of the cage from time to time so 
that they will become used to being examined. 


Age of Geese Important 


When a pen is to be shown, the females 
should be cooped together for training. This 
will break them of the fighting tendencies 
which they might have if put together in the 
show room for the first time. The coops 
should have open wire tops. A few attempts 
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Getting Show Fowls in ‘Trim 


The Best Trained and Conditioned Bird Catches the Eye of the Judge 


at flight and the fowls learn the fruitlessness 
of attempting to fly out over the top. 

The gander is probably at fault in the case 
described above, since a gander passes his best 
breeding period at three or four years of 
age. It would be best to dispose of the old 
gander and get a two- or three-year-old one 
next season. On the other hand, female geese 
do not reach their best breeding age until 
three years old and from that time on for 
several years, they are in their prime. This 
change of the gander should bring you good 
results another season. 


Regulating the Molt 


Molting may start at any time from the 
first of August up to November and may con- 
tinue from several weeks to three or four 
months. The best egg producers are those 
which do not molt until after October 1, while 
occasional layers which are shelling out eggs 
nearly every day will spend only several 
weeks in late October or early November for 
their molting period. Some even skip the 
molt altogether, but this is quite rare. 

The molting period is one reason why the 
poultry shows are usually held in late fall 
and winter, since the new plumage at that 
time has come in and is at its best. If the 
hens are to be shown at the late summer and 
September fairs, the forcing of egg produc- 
tion with the pullets during the summer will 
usually delay the molt until later in the sea- 
son. Feeding of mash, meat scraps, etc., will 
— the laying of eggs and delay the 
molt. 

On the other hand, if the fowls are to be 
shown at fall and early winter fairs and poul- 
try shows, an owner may somewhat regulate 
this time by shutting off his stimulates in 
feeding and so cause an early molt, which 
when fairly well completed can be hastened 
to its finish by feeding a ration suitable for 
the formation of feathers. A little sulphur 
in addition to wheat and oats will help in the 
formation of new feathers. Skim-milk, meat 
meal or beef scraps and an abundant supply 
of green stuff will also help. 


Figuring This Month’s Milk Check 


Why the Base Pool Price for July Milk Was Placed at §1.745 


HE July checks of the Dairymen’s 
league co-operative association, 
for cash payment on account and 
goign out to members August 
25, pay $1.745 for 3% milk at 
the 200-210 mile zone. This is 

good compared with prices for milk in other 

territories and with prices for other farm 
products. For instance, below are approx- 
imate prices paid farmers for fluid milk 
for July in some other parts of the country. 

It should be borne in mind that these prices 

are for fluid milk and not for that sold for 

manufacturing purposes, and _ therefore, 
should be compared with the league July price 
for class 1 milk instead of with the pooled 

Price. 

They are placed on a basis of 3% butterfat, 


Ie) 


-and where freight differentials are not 


own, arbitrary allowances for freight have 
been made: Milwaukee $1.49, St. Paul $1.55, 
Philadelphia $1.91, East St. Louis $1.54, Des 
Moines $1.95, Chicago $1.95 and Pittsburgh 
65, 


During the month of July, 39,329 members 
participated in the pooling of proceeds. Of 
this number, 31,671 delivered milk to 874 
Plants operated by dea.ers, and 7,658 de- 
tered to 97 plants operated by the associa- 
ion, 

Reports from dealers operating 874 plants, 

ying from and 97 plants operated by the 
association, show that the total amount of 
milk handled during the month of July at all 
Plants reporting was 377,353,297 pounds. 
This amount is the total amount that was de- 


unpooled league members, and by non-league 
members. ; ; 
Of this amount there was delivered to 
plants operated by the dealers from pooled 
members 185,476,802 pounds of milk, which 
added to 40,441,256 pounds of milk handled in 
the plants operated by the association, makes 
a total quantity of pooled milk for the month 
of July 225,915,058 pounds or 60% of the 
total amount of milk delivered to plants pur- 
chasing from or operated by the association. 
Of all of the milk handled in the plants op- 
erated by the dealers who are reporting, and 
in the plants owned by the association, the 
percentages of the whole utilized under our 
different classifications was as follows: 
PERCENTS OF TOTAL MILK 


Class 1 182,789,960 Ibs. 48% 
Class 2 107,963,346 Ibs. 28% 
Class 3 25,549,960 Ibs. 07% 
Class 4, butter 19,426,303 Ibs. 05% 
Class 4, cheese 41,623,729 Ibs. 12% 


Total 377,353,298 Ibs. 


Of all of the pooled milk handled in the 
plants operated by the dealers who are report- 
ing, and in the plants owned by the associa- 
tion, the percentages of the whole utilized 
under our different classifications was as 
follows: 

PERCENTS OF POOLED MILK 


Class 1 92,114,898 Ibs. 41% 
Class 2 68,206,359 Ibs. 30% 
Class 3 15,997,988 Ibs. 07% 
Class 4, butter 13,889,595 Ibs. 06% 
Class 4, cheese 35,708,218 Ibs. 16% 


Total 225,917,058 Ibs. 
The disposition of the milk handled by the 
association in its own plants was as follows: 
Class, 4,838,482 pounds or 12%; Class 2, 
8,573,347 pounds or 21%; class 3, 1,330,542 





pounds or 3%, class 4 butter, 7,045,155 
pounds or 18%, class 4 cheese, 18,652,730 
pounds or 46%; total 40,440,256 pounds. 

The average price that will be received for 
all grade B milk at the 200-mile zone testing 
3% of fat, including both that sold direct to 
dealers and that handled in the plants op- 
erated by the association, will amount to ap- 
proximately $1.745 on 100 pounds. 

The total administrative expense amounts 
per 100 pounds to 2.4 cents. Deduction is 
being made to be distributed to local leagues 
to cover local expenses, per 100 pounds, of 
0.2 cents. Deduction is being made and is 
being credited to the advertising fund to the 
amount per 100 pounds of 1.4 cents. Deduc- 
tion is being made to create insurance fund 
to cover losses created by uncollectible ac- 
counts and other losses, to the amount of 0.5 
cents. Total, including administrative, 
locals, advertising and reserve, amounts per 
100 pounds to 4.5 cents. 

Credited to certificate of indebtedness ac- 
count and for which on April 25, 1922, a cer- 
tificate of indebtedness bearing 6% interest, 
and maturing in five years, will be delivered 
to the member, is an amount of 10 cents per 
100 pounds. Cash payment on account on 
August 25 to cover deliveries during the 
month of July, per 100 pounds, is $1.60. 
Variations from this amount on the checks 
take into consideration the grade, butterfat, 
freight, hauling and other established differ- 
entials, including the differential to those sell- 
ing on the cheese basis. 
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FarmProducts 


E WILL MARKET practically any 
FARM PRODUCT for you. We 
will turn it all into cash as quickly as 
possible, at full market value for the 
quality consigned, and mail check to 
you as soon as sold 
Absolutely all moneys 
consignor’s goods less 


received for 
transportation 


charges (unless prepaid) and our sell- 
ing charge will be remitted. 
Claims for loss or damages will be 


filed thru this office free of charge if 
you so desire. 


bresse>, ©Poultry, Eggs, 


DRESSED 


Dried Beans, Butter, 
Honey, Syrup, Fruit, 
and Vegetables 


any of the above in carlots or less, 5% 
selling charge. Shipping directions— 
284 Washington St., this city. On all 
country dressed meats 5% selling charge 
and shipping directions, West Washing- 
ton markets. 

LIVE STOCK—$1.25 each on cattle, 
15¢c each on lambs, 30c each on calves, 
2% on hogs. Shipping directions N. Y. 
Stockyards. 


HAY AND GRAIN—vwrite for shipping 


directions. Write for free market quo- 
tations to Department “X.” Ask for 
them today. 


Jelliffe, Wright & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


MAIN OFFICE DEPT. “Pp” 
284 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
DRESSED MEATS: 17-22-24 & 26 Grace Ave., 
West Washington Market, N. Y. 
LIVE STOCK: New York Stock Yards, Foot 
West 60th Street 


LIVE HOGS: New York Stock Yards, Foot 
West 60th Street 
}. & Food Administration Lice No -16844 











“Leap’s Prolific” Wheat 


A heavy-yielding variety. Threshing is 
revealing such yields as— per acre 
11 acres—450 bu, .--++++-+-41 bu. 
10 o —388 “ 
 * eR © ccccsviccs 40 - 
**Leap’s Prolific” 
(smooth-chaff) grows 
long, stiff straw. Good 
stooler—does not shatter. 
Grain is large, hard, finest 
milling qualities. Read 
full description in our 


FREE CATALOG. 


Hoffman’s Seed Pays 


Grown in famous Lancaster 
Wheat Belt—known in every 
section for its hardiness— 
vitality—productiveness. Is 
reliable — means increased 
yields wherever taken to be 
sown. Graded—Sound -— 
Cleaned clean—free 
cockle, rye, smut, garlic, 
chess. 


Prices Lower 


So low that one bushel more 
wheat per acre next harvest 
pays your new seed. Chan- 
ces are you'll gain 5 to 8 bu. 
per acre. Many increased 
10 bu.—some even more. 
Seed must please 
Sold on Money Back Plan 
Write for FREE CATA- 
LOG. Also samples. Be- 
sides - Leap’s Prolific,” cata- 
log offere 4 other smooth- 
chaff wheats and 5 bearded 
varieties. All reliable kinds. 
Write today, mention this 


Daper 
A. H. HOFFMAN, Inc. 
Landisville, Lancaster County, Pa. 


OTTAWA] 




























Fastest Log Saw. strokes a min’ 
Light weight. ioe Sex, "pet teaneve _— 
to cut log to log. gy CT 














PEREECTION STANCHION 


With , Partitions, Bowls. Warranted the Best. 30 
days, Trial. Drawer “B”’, SWIFT MPG. CO., Cuba, N. Y. 
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Plow Handle Talks ' 


The Wise Farmer Thinks for Himself 














He Takes Some Trips 


I hope our readers will not think 
I am neglecting our farm and milk 
business. I have not at any rate, 
seriously, but any how I have driven 
nearly 1000 
miles in our 
state during the 
last 10 days 
Ogdensburg on 
the north—to 
Geneva to the 
west and Ithaca 
to the south. 
While there has 
been some 
pleasure a good- 
ly percentage 
of business has 
been mixed in 
and in my judg- 
ment enough of 

H. EB. COOK the latter to 
justify the go- 
ing. Maybe not however. 

I find it a perplexing question ‘to 
answer just how much is a man jus- 
tified in leaving the detail of his busi- 
ness to see what other people do and 
how and why they do it. I notice 
that our most successful farmers go 
long on staying at home with close 
attention to details and short on 
studying the other fellow. Most of 
us are more in need of an application 
of the things we kyp6w than for a 
knowledge of more new things. 

This drive mentioned has forced 
home an old New York state truth 
that we all recognize when short crop 
years come: that we live altogether 
too much on a blind faith that some- 
how we will grow enough to tide us 
over each year. In other words, we 
earry over very little coarse fodder 
from year to year as a safeguard 
against lean years. It’s the old story 
of going down to Egypt to buy corn. 


We Need Feed eserves 


Our banks are required by law to 
carry a reserve of ready cash that is 
proven out of experience to safeguard 
depositors and no one would want this 
safeguard removed. Isn’t it after 
all, a pretty good teaching for us? I 
know many farmerS who carry a 
bank deposit to meet every reason- 
able emergency who will feed out 
every last bit of fodder in the spring 
before pasturing begins. 

The best way to correct the evil 
will depend on the human equation 
involved. One may best reduce the 
number of live stock, while another 
might find it more profitable to in- 
crease the crop tonnage. I expect 
a lot of farmers would on the spur 
of the moment find it very expensive 
to increasé crop production and stock 
selling would be best. However, we 
generally wait to sell until forced to 
do so and then we don’t sell them — 
we give them away, which is bad for 
the individual and for the entire com- 
munity. I am an optimist and have 
much faith but I notice that my 
crops are better when I put faith with 
good care than when I have lots of 
faith and ordinary care. 


Quality Rather than Rules 


I wish there were some way of 
searing the human factor involved 
in the milk business and make it 
show up in the New York health 
office as well as those things that are 
purely physical and to depend more 
upon the actual test of quality and 
less upon printed rules. 

I have just had a visit from a new 
inspector in our district and I liked 
him. He is personally fine and has 
had a long experience ‘in the milk 
business. He found a lot of things 
to check off on the score card and 
yet our bacteria count for the week 
was 1500 and second place in New 
York. 


Now T am going to do everything 
he asked me to do, but there is no 
place on the report for the type of 
men who do the work. Strong, husky 
men whose minds are always on theif 
work! No score cards can make up 
for the difference between these men 
who when they wash a cow use 
muscle and human ‘interest and one 
who does the work as a matter of 
form or one who rinses the milking 
machine within a half minute after 
the last cows are milked or does it 
at a convenient time. .I could enum- 
erate many pieces of work where the 
human factor is far more important 

















than the physical appliances and sur- 
roundings. 

I consider that the condition of the 
cows in the dairy is of far more im- 
portance, not fat on their ribs alone, 
but their general health from day 
to day than to be dead sure they are 
absolutely free from a suspicion of 
tuberculosis; although there should 
be no question of tuberculosis. Our 
cows are never over fat but they 
always carry fat enough to be agtrac- 
tive to the eye. Every movement in 
their feeding and care does not vary 
five minutes from day to day, the 
year through. Water is provided in 
the barn in drinking buckets and also 
at convenient places in the pasture. 
They are never overfed nor is there 
ever a feed of grain or coarse fodder 
that they do not have enough for 
every demand. ; 

These things do not go on a score 
card but a floor depression or a spat- 
ter on the wall which is not removed 
at once goes on. This is not written 
in a spirit of criticism but rather of 
suggestion. I believe that boards of 
health are honestly and sincerely labor- 
ing-to improve the milk supply and 
we better have to do some things 
that do not appear as fundamentally 
important than to have a feeling of 
neglect and reaction.—[H. E. Cook. 


Care of Grape View” 


Can tell me when to trim 
vines; also the receipt for making ee 
ing way?—[M. P., Broome county N.Y. 

Although it is good Practice tp 
prune grape vines at almost any 
during the dormant season, the gen 
eral practice is to perform the 9 t 
tion when the leaves have dropped in 
the fall. Some delay the wor, until 
just before the swelling of the buds 
in the spring, while others use mil 
days during the winter when work 
is not present on the farm. Since 
the sap in the vines flows consider. 
ably even before weather Conditions 
would appear favorable, it is wise not 
to delay the pruning too late in the 
season. In the Chautauqua BTape 
belt in New York, the practice jg to 
start the pruning with the falling of 
the leaves in the fall. The ving 
should not be pruned when they are 
frozen. The relationship of the wood 
to fruit bearing must be kept jp 
mind. The grapes are borne upop 
canes produced last year. Thy 
bunches grow at the base of thy 
shoots which have grown from last 
year’s canes. 

Grafting wax is made by melting 
together until thoroughly mixed foyp 
pounds of resin, two pounds of bees. 
wax and a pound of tallow. This 
mixture is poured into a vessel of 
cold water. It is then pulled like 
taffy until it becomes light anj 
smooth. The hands should bt 
greased with tallow for this opera. 
tion. The wax may then be shaped 
into balls and sticks and it will keep 
indefinitely in a cool place. * 














Selling Farm Products 


Advertising is Often the Way Out 








-Roadside Markets Spreading 


Many factors combine to make this 
@ paying season for farmers’ road- 
side markets and the idea in the last 
few summers has spread to large pro- 
portions. In New Jersey vegetable 
sections along the coast which are 
near the resort towns, some farmers 
have been able to dispose of prac- 
tically all of their products to ‘pass- 
ing automobilists and to small hotel 
and private family representatives 
who make special trips two, or three 
times a week to the farmer’s gat’. 

Long drouth and extreme hot 
weather throughout the country have 
not only cut down the quantity of 
crops this year, but have reduced the 
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PEACHES 


AND MEASURE THEM 
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quality of the products on the mar- 
kets. Although an unfortunate sit- 
uation for farmers as a whole, it 
means that more attention will be 
given to the buying of fresh farm 
products of prime quality from the 
roadside markets. They say “It is 
an ill wind that blows no one some 
good,” and this promises to be the 
case for farmers near the resorts or 
large cities, who have products to 
sell at the roadside during the sum- 
mer and early fall season. 

The question of price at these road- 
side markets is an important one. 
Farmers must not kill this very prom- 
ising trade by trying to exact the 
highest price possible. Reasonable 
prices which are somewhere between 
the retail price and the wholesale 
price should be asked, bringing a bet- 
ter return than farmers could get by 
selling to the markets in the usual 
way and offering an inducement to 
the automobilists who are at more 
cost and trouble than by purchasing 
from regular markets. 

A stand or shed by the roadside is 
important to get the attention of auto- 
ists and to protect the produce from 
the hot rays of the sun. A simple 
yet neat stand of any kind which 
serves the, purpose and yet displays 
the products in an ompentive way will 
decidedly help in their In con- 
nection with this, on a separate board 





or by means of signs nearby along 
the roadside, farmers may call atten- 
tion to their products and advertise 
the quality and the price at which 
they sell. 








FOR SALE! 


FANCY FRESH LAID EGGS 


GATHER THEM YOURSELF 
IF YOU WISH 


40 CENT A DOZEN 




























































A cloth blackboard may be nailed 
to a tree and upon it the products 
may be featured by the use of chalk 
of different colors, which makes an 
attractive and catchy advertisement. 
For larger work it is possible to pur- 
chase at a small price stencils of such 
words as eggs, peaches, potatoes, cu- 
cumbers and sweet corn. Display 
signs such as this should show 2 cel 
tain amount of care and neatness in 
their preparation, as the buyer gets 
his first idea of the quality of a prod- 
uct by the general appearance of the 








CLOVER VALLEY FARM 


PURE COMB HONEY 


COLLECTED BY OUR OWN BEES 
FROM OUR OWN CLOVER 
FIELDS ON OUR FARM 
PER POUND 22 CENTS 
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stand and advertising signs in com 
nection with it. 























Controlling Sweet Clover Growth~ 
The prejudice against sweet clover 
fields which are to be put in othe 
crops another season, because of thé 
supposed difficulty of eradication, ha! 
given away to favor with the p 
of spring plowing. Formerly the cu¥ 
tom of fall plowing was popular, 
the clover plants would not be s0 
covered with soil, but what sro 
would be vigorous the following ee 
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Making Tiles at Home 
NE, ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY, N. Y. 
Ree years ago I helped my father 
drain some sink holes. We used 2 by 
4 pieces with boards laid on top. But 
in 20 years the boards had rotted out. 
hat taught me that this kind of drain- 
age is not permanent enough. Since 
then I have been buying tile. I have 
concluded that it is cheaper to make 
tile in winter {ime with a tiling outfit 
than it is to buy them. If one has 
gravel and sand he can readily do his 
own tile making. It costs but 2 cents 
a foot for 4-inch tile when ane has a 
large tiling machine. Our farm bu- 
reau man says with an investment of 
$250 in a tiling machine, tiles can be 
made and muck land drained at 7 
cents a rod, and that clay land can be 
grained at from 13 to 15 cents a rod. 
A few farmers can club together, get 
one of these larger machines, make 
their own tile and double the value cf 
the wet land. Every one knows that 
wet land does not yield very well, and 
at times gives no returns at all. Even 
in moderately dry seasons crops can be 
‘put out on these wet lands so late that 
half yields only are obtained. By tile 
drains the season is greatly lengthened 
and maximum returns are secured. 
Drained farms everywhere, east and 
west, are worth more because they 
yield better than undrained lands. 
The crying need in eastern and south- 
ern states is drain tile. To ship tile 
jong distances on railroad trains is ex- 
pensive. The small outfits solve the 
problem. 


Valves Probably Out of Time 


My car misses at 15 to 20 miles an hour. 
The car has good compression, spark and 
plugs and so far as I can see is in good con- 
dition. It has been run about 8000 miles. 
I have taken out the intake manifold and 
the gaskets are in good condition. What 
causes high tension terminals in the dis- 
tributor head to become black? I am told 
that they should be bright. They look as if 
they were burned.—[G. Dorwin. 

Probably the trouble with your car 
is that the valves are out of time. 
If they are not out of time, there may 
not be enough clearance between the 
punch rods opening and closing the 
valves. A car will act the way yours 
does if the valves are not right. You 
will get good compression but when 
running about 20 miles an hour it 
does not have sufficient power to 
carry the car that fast because the 
valves are not properly timed. 

The probable trouble with the burn- 
ing of the high tension distributor 
terminals is due to too high voltage. 
High voltage burns the breaker points 
in the timer but it is not often that 
it affects the high tension terminal. 
Examine the breaker points and see 
if they are all right. The condenser 
may be defective or the voltage regu- 
lator does not work properly. 

The car should not beerun with- 
out the battery as the voltage would 
be'too high atid would certainly affect 
the breaker points. 





Comparative Power of Engines 


Will a 1% horse-power gas engine, run- 
ting at 550 r. p. m., with a 314-inch bore 
and 4-inch stroke deliver more power than 
an engine having a 3%4-inch bore and 5 inch 
stroke? Should a piston fit tight enough to 
hold gasoline if poured on the head of the 
Diston?—[L. M. Goftman. 


According to the formula D*? L RN, 
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in‘ which D=bore of cylinder, L= 
length of stroke, R=revolutions per 
minute and N=number of cylinders, 
the engine with a 3% inch bore and 
4 inch stroke should develop 1.79 
horse power and the 3%4x5 inch en- 
gine ought to develop 1.93 horse 
Power. The longer stroke is likely 
to.\give a little more power, however, 
that should not be a determining fac- 
tor to consider in selecting an engine. 
One cannot determine absolutely the 
Power of an enging by a formulae. 
A well built engine even if the cylin- 
der is smaller may be far superior to 
one having a larger bore and stroke. 

e usual specifications for fitting 
8 piston is to allow .001 play per inch 
of piston. This amount of play would 
not necessarily hold gasoline if poured 
on the piston head. Whether or not 
sasoline will pass the piston is not 


, 8m indication of the workmanship of 
‘the cylinder or piston. 


There must 
be some room for lubricating oil. 

compression depends upon _fit 
of piston and proper lubrication. 





Preserving Popular Posts 


Have you any record as to the durability 
of poplar timber treated with liquid creosote? 
Could such timber be used in damp places 
of a barn frame without decaying any faster 
than ordinary pine timber?—[S. A. A 


The Iowa experiment station has 
conducted some tests on the preserva- 
tive treatment of fence posts and will 
probably be the best source to give 
information in regard to this subject. 
While they do not record any tests on 
poplar wood, they did make some 
tests on cotton wood, which will prob- 
ably be about the same. They recom- 
mend that cotton wood posts should 
be given treatment not only for the 
bottoms, but for the tops as well as 
this is the only way in which they can 
get any reasonable life to the posts. 
Some of these posts were treated with 
creosote, and examin@d after 9% 
years, with apparently no sign of 
decay. 


Large Electric Outfit Not 
Needed 


I have a six horse-power hit-and-miss 
type of gas engine. Could this be used sat- 
isfactorily with a four kilowatt, 110-volt 
generator? Would the cost of such an out- 
fit be prohibitive on a 160-acre farm?—T[P. 
J. Michael. 

You do not need a six horse power 
engine and a four kilowatt, 110 volt 
generator to furnish current for lights 
on your farm. A smaller outfit would 
be just as practical. Unless there is 
some unusual condition there is no 
occasion for installing anything larger 
than at 32 volt plant. A battery for 
a 110 volt system would cost $400. 

The generator could be very satis- 
factorily operated by the type of en- 
gine you have. The throttling gover- 
nor engine gives better results for 
operating a farm lighting plant. There 
is not the uneven impulse from the 
throttling governed type of engine 
that there is from the hit-and-miss. 


A 32 volt plant, considering the 
plant and battery could be installed 
for $500 to $750. The upkeep and 
operating cost of a farm lighting plant 
is not very much. 


Keeping Roads in Shape 


On our comparatively hard-surfaced 
gravel roads under local control the usual 
plan is to go along with a scraper on each 
side of the traveled portion, scraping the 
small stones and dirt into the center. 
Sometimes the stones are then raked up, but 
in most cases they are left to work back into 
the roads. On these comparatively good 
roads the overseers reopen the ditches at 
the side and look after the bridges. But on 
our ordinary dirt roads the old plan is con- 
tinued of plowing or scraping all the mud, 
dust and soft dirt from each side of the 
road up into the center. This creates a 
soft, bumpy road, full of dust or in wet 
time, mud, whereas if this operation had 
not been done the road would have been 
comparatively good. State best method of 
caring for such roads, both hard-surfaced 
and soft, and the right sort of machinery 
and most economical methods to produce 
satisfactory results.— [C. N. F., New York. 

The whole question of road repair 
is a mighty big one and when you put 
it up to the farm engineering editor 
for solution you are paying him a tre- 
mendous compliment which he very 
much appreciates, byt he does not 
guarantee to give you the best solu- 
tion in each individual case since 
much depends on local conditions. 

As a general thing the main item in 
keeping gravel roads in good con- 
dition is to keep the gravel in the 
road. Traffic has a tendency to pull 
up particles and gradually work them 
to the side of the road. Of course, it 
is necessary to have some crown to 
the road in order to give it drainage, 
for good drainage of surface water is 
one of the first essentials of success- 
ful road making. A good gravel road 
should have enough clayey binder in 
the surface material to hold the grav- 
el particles fairly well in place. 

It seems that the ideas the over- 
seers have in keeping up dirt roads 
are good but their execution is poor. 
As with any road a crown is necessary 
for drainage and it is evidently the 
purpose of the overseers to crown the 
road by scraping up the mud and soft 
dirt from the sides. However, this 
should not end the job. The material 
thus pulled up into the center of the 
road should be carefully worked 
down and smoothed out with harrows 
and rollers. Personally, I am strongly 
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inclined toward extensive use of a 
roller on dirt roads. A good heavy 
roller of several tons weight should 
be used to compact the road surface 
and used not only once but several 
times during the season. It would 
not be very expensive either. I con- 
sider rolling just as necessary as grad- 
ing. 


OUR LOCAL ADVISOR 
Foreclose the Mortgage 


A man sold his farm subject to a mort- 
gage and took back a second mortgage for 
a part payment of the purchase price, pay- 
ments have not been made as agreed apd 
the owner does,»not answer letters sent to 
him by holder of the mortgage. What can 
he do?—[J. T. A., New York. 


The holder of the mortgage can 
foreclose the same, and that will be 
his only recourse if the purchaser con- 
tinues to neglect to pay. 





Building Division Fence 


Two adjoining owners of real estate are 
unable to agree as to the building of a di- 
vision fence. What can be done?—[G, M. 
B., New York. 

Either owner can petition the fence 
viewers and they will make such 
orders regarding the matter as they 
deem just and reasonable. Presum- 
ably they will order each owner to 
build half of the fence. 


Non-Payment of Taxes 


Property was sold more than 50 years 
ago for non-payment of taxes. How can the 
heirs of the person who owned it at that 
time obtain possession of the property ?— 


[c. J., Fla. 

Only four years are allowed the 
owner of property in which to redeem 
the same. In this case the heirs of 
the original owner have no claim 
whatever and cannot redeem the 
property, their rights having been 
lost many years ago. 





Sue Encroaching Neighbor 


A person who purchased a farm several 
years ago has had it surveyed and finds 
that adjoining owners have encroached a 
considerable distance on his land. What 
can he do?—(F. L., New York. 

He can bring suit for damages or he 
can bring a suit in equity asking that 
the adjoining owners be restrained 
from further trespassing upon his 
property. 
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AMERICAN RADIATORCOMPANY | 


Send for this free 
book about 
ARCOLA 


The wonderful new Radiatore 
il Boiler that warms the whole 
house with one economical fire 


NS. matter where you live, or how your house is 
heated, sit down today and send for this 
beautiful free book about Arcoxa. 

You have never seen a heating plant anything 
like Arco.a; it isa new and entirely different 


Does the work of half a dozen stoves 


Arcota is Boiler and Radiator combined. Enough 
healthful hot water warmth radiates from it to keep 
a big living room comfortable in the coldest weather. 
American Radiators connected with it by small 
ipes warm the other rooms. The hot-water tank 
in the kitchen may be attached, su 
abundance of hot water for washing an 
all you want and all the time. 
Sounds almost too good to t 
| Yet thousands of owners have tested ARcoLA in 
their own homes during the past ‘two winters and 
have proved that its performance far surpasses our 
In from three to five average winters 
Arcota will pay for itself in the coal it saves—and 
think of the comfort of having every : 
with an even temperature all the time instead of a 
house too hot in some spots and freezing in others. 
ARCOLA means only one fire to tend; no dust; no 
gas; no smoke. It burns any fuel you want to use 
and burns only a little more than a single old- 
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slightest disturbance to the family. 
riences of ARCOLA owners and 
with reproductions of beautiful 
paintings in full color. 


Merely clip the coupon 
and mail _. 


The Heating Contractor near you is an 
agent for ARCOLA and can tell you how sur- 
ene, risingly little it will cost installed in your 

be true, doesn’t it? ood See him on your next trip to town. 
Meanwhile sit right down and send for your 
copy of the ARCOLA book. It answers all your 


It shows just how ARCOLA can be installed 
6 or 7-room house without the 


It con- 





AMERICAN RADIATOR CO., Dept. F-9 
816 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


By mail and without obligation, send me your free book 
about ARCOLA. 











Makers of the famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators Address 
South Michigan Ave., Dept. F-9, Chicago, Ill, 
Branches and Showrooms in principal cities. Town, State 



































































































































Any person, however inexperienced 
— readily treat either disease with 


) 
—even bad old cases that skilled doc- 
tors have abandoned. Easy and s pie: 
no cutting; just a little attention every 6fth 
your money refunded if it 


ever fails. 
days, leaving the horse soun 
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FLEMING BROS., 18 . 8. Yards 
Chicago, Illinois 


*"25 Years at the Stock Yards”* 
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Hoffman’s Wheats 


10 hardiest, reliable kinds. Yield more per 
acre—require less seed. Graded, sound, 
cleaned clean. Free from cockle, rye, gar- 
lic, smut, chess, etc. 


Prices Lower 


Than for years. Costs very little to change 
seed. An extra bushel of wheat next har- 
vest pays the cost. Hundreds in all sec- 
tions gained 5 bu.—others had 


Sto 10 bushel increase per acre 


Every bag must please you—or you re- 
turn it, and we'll refund your money—pay 
all freight. 


CATALOG and SAMPLES FREE 


Write for them today. Mention this paper. 
Hoffman’s Wheats do pay! 


A. H. Hoffman, Inc., _ Landisville, Lancaster County, Pa. 














BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 


And how to feed. Mailed free 
to any address by the Author. 


H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. 
118 West 31et Se 
New York, U.S.A. 














First Principles of Feeding 
Farm Animals 
By PROF. C. W. BURKETT 


This is the most comprehensive and best 
illustrated book on feeding the animals of 
the farm. As its title indicates, the book 
discusses the first principles of stock feed- 
ing. It is of simple construction, takes up 
the subject step by step, making it possible 
for the practical man or student to under- 
stand fully both the science and the prac- 
tice of this important subject. The book 
is more than a statement of principles; it 
is an interpretation of the entire science of 
feeding. he stockman and farmer will 
find it as captivating as a novel and the 
teacher in school or college, the most 
teachable text they have to use on any 
subject. The following condensed table of 
contents gives an idea of the scope and 
completeness of the work: The Soil, The 
Plant, The Animal, What Feeding Stuffs 
Contain, How Food is Digested, Using 
Feeds for Best Results, Composition of 
Animals, Food Nutrients, Some Scientific 
Terms in Feeding, Computation of Rations, 
Basing Standards on Quality of Milk, 
Computing Rations on the Basis of Starch 
Values, Using Energy Values for Comput- 
ing Rations, Cost of the Ration, Cost of 
Nutrients, Feeding Young Animals, Feed- 
ing Breeding Animals, Feeding Farm 
Horses, Fee ing Dairy Cattle, Feeding 
Beef Cattle, eeding Sheep, Feeding 
Swine, Feeding Farm Poultry, The Silo 
and Silage. The Soiling System, Rela- 
tion of Food to Manure. Illustrated. 5x7 
inches. 355 page. Cloth. Price, net $2.00 


American Agriculturist, Inc., 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 











A Living from Eggs and Poultry 


= __By_W._H. BROWN, 


The author addresses his remarks entirely to 
beginners in the business who have a limited 
emount of capital and experience. Unusual at- 
tention is given to the small but important de- 
tails from hatching time to the time the produce 
is marketed. 


Tilustrated. 188 pages. 5x7 inches. Net, §1.40 
American Agriculturist, Inc., 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 























Poultry and Stock 


Every Day Live Stock Problems 
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Sensible Poultry Feeding 


WILLIARD C. SISSON, MAINE STATION 


In feeding mature stock and laying 
hens there is danger that the birds 
may get too fat and be thrown off 
their feed. A laying mash recom- 
mended for one breed may contain 
too much fat for a less active breed, 
or the digestive system of another 
breed may not be able to handle the 
same mash. The ingredients of a lay- 
ing ration ay be easily and cheaply 
obtained in one locality and yet be 
so hard to obtain in another locality 
as to make the ration impracticable. 
It is necessary then to vary the ration 
as conditions demand. ; 

There should be a close relation be- 
tween the composition of the feed and 
that of the product desired. A feed 
of high prdtein content should not 
be fed to fattening fowls. Neither, 
should a feed of high fat content be 
feed to laying hens. For laying hens 
the ration should be rather high in 
protein, as the composition of the egg 
is rather high in that nutrient. For 
fattening fowls the ration should be 
rather high in fat as it is the purpose 
of the feeder to put on as much fat as 
possible in a short time. 

The digestive system of the fowl is 
much more delicate than that of most 
farm animals. It is quite easy by 
improper feeding to cause serious di- 
gestive troubles. No provision is made 
for the digesting of large amounts of 
crude fiber and yet there should be a 
small amount present to furnish 
bulk to the ration, thus giving 
the digestive ferments a better oppor- 
tunity to act upon digestible nutri- 
ents. No spoiled feeds of any kind 
should be given to fowls as they may 
result in serious digestive disorders. 

Sudden changes of feed must be 
avoided. If it becomes necessary for 
any reason to change a feed, the 
change should be made gradually. 
In transferring pul‘ets from range to 
winter quarters the feed must be 
varied gradually from the growing 
ration to the laying ration. Green 
feed must- be supplied to take the 
place of that to which they have been 
accustomed on range. 

The molting season is always a 
hard time for fowls. Special atten- 
tion must be given to the feed at that 
time. Plenty of green feed should be 
supplied and a little linseed meal 
added to the dry mash. Care is 
taken to see that the fowls are con- 
suming plenty of feed. Careful ob- 
servation of effects of feeds upon 
fowls, attention to composition and 
quality of feeds, and a good measure 
of common-sense contribute more to- 
ward success in poultry keeping than 
does practically anything else. 


Live Stock Co-operative Plan 


The Farmers’ live stock marketing 
committee of 15 has agreed on the es- 
sentials of a co-operative livestock 
marketing plan. The subcommittee on 
co-operative marketing is still working 
on details of the plan, but the essential 
features to be submitted to a nation- 
wide ratification conference of pro- 
ducers are as follows: 

Co-operative live stock shipping as- 
sociations will hold membership in the 
terminal live stock commission as- 
sociations, which in turn will hold 
membership in a natonal association of 
live stock producers. Individual stock 
growers may also secure membership 
in the terminal association. 

The terminal live stock commission 
associations provide for the ‘establish- 
ment of producer-owned and *con- 
trolled co-operative live stock commis- 
sion companies at the markets where 
needed. The demand for the terminal 
co-operative commission companies 
must come from the producers them- 
selves, who will thereby pledge their 
support in advance. Subsidiary to 
each co-operative commission com- 
pany will be a stocker and feeder com- 
pany, from which the patronage divi- 
dends will be prorated back to the con- 
signor-member. ‘The commission as- 
sociations at the terminal markets will 
be governed by boards of directors 
ranging from five to nine in number. 
The board of directors of the commis- 
sion association will select the man- 
ager, hire employes and decide ques- 
tions of policy. The usual commission 
charge will be levied for selling live 
stock, but earnings will be prorated 
back to the members on the patronage 


dividend plan. The directors of the 
terminal associations will be elected by 
delegates in annual convention. Vot- 
ing delegates will be apportioned on 
the basis of shipments consigned to the 
terminal association, and not by state 
lines. 

The vc-'‘ous terminal associations 
will federate into a national organiza- 
tion, governed by a board of not less 
than seven nor more than 15 direc- 
tors. The national board will be sup- 
ported by the terminal commission 
associations. 

No contract to be signed by the 
members is contemplated. 

The sub-committee on co-operative 
marketing will call a conference to be 
held in Chicago, September 2, to work 
out a standardized plan for the or- 
ganization and management of co- 
operative live stock shipping associa- 
tions. An effort will be made to out- 
line the ideal shipping association. 
The co-operative marketing sub-com- 
mittee will request the producers of 
each state to send not more than three 
representatives to participate in the 
conference, ‘which will submit advice 
and suggestions to the committee of 
15. 

Pres. J. R. Howard of the American 
farm bureau federation is requested to 
call a ratification conference of the 
live stock producers of the nation be- 
tween October 15 and November 1 to 
consider the full report of the com- 
mittee of 15. 


Remove the Boar’s Tusk 


WARNER E. FARVER, OHIO 


There are several ways to remove 
the tusks of a boar, but the method 
which always works best is to first 
take advantage of the boar’s dis- 
position to get away. Various de- 
vices for holding hogs may be used 
but since the boar with tusks is 
usually a pretty strong animal the 
majority of the hog-holding devices 
are rarely strong enough to hold a 
boar. 

About the best plan to hold him is 
to take a strong rope about % inch 
in diameter and make a slip noose 
on one end. Get the boar cornered 
up or in some way slip this noose in 
his mouth and over his nose. Then 
draw it up securely and tie him to a 
post or similar place. Be sure that 
he is securely tied before proceeding. 
In his efforts to get loose he will pull 
straight backwards and this will give 
you the opportunity you want to work 
on him. With a pair of hoof nippers 
or pincers, large ones, the tusks can 
be nipped off very easily for they are 
brittle and fly like glass. 

Boars weighing up to 500 pounds 
can be handled in this way very 
easily. 

Most any of the farm tools can 
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be used with a fair degree of 
cess. After the boar is Securely 
have someone place one end of 
inch board in the animal’s m 
Then a saw may be used to re 
the tusks. This leaves a smooth 
on the jaw and may prevent a | 
trouble later on. 

Some farmérs use a bolt cutter ¢, 
remove the tusks after the animal . 
tied to a tree or post. This is a pretty 
safe and reliable method.. It js mn 
a quick means of doing it. The idea 
is to get them off. It does not Mat. 
ter so much what method ‘is used go 
long as it is done right. The fore. 
most idea is to so securely fasten the 
boar that he can not break loose 
While the operation is being pep. 
formed, for they often show Signs of 
fight. 


a 3. 
outh, 


Place 
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Illumination for Winter Eggs 


Profitable poultry keeping is to a 
considerable degree dependent on the 
ability to secure a medium high, “byt 
certain, egg yield in the season of 
greatest scarcity, the late and winter 
months. Practical work shows that 
artificial light, by increasing the 
amount of food consumed and its 
equality of distribution through the 
24 hours of the day, is becoming the 
most powerful agent in winter egg 
production. As a result, the birds 
exercise more, keep in better health 
and the profits are increased often 
two to four fold. The-statement that 
there is a “burning up of the hen” 
is unwarranted by facts. 

The bird of unusual inherent capa. 
city is able to lay in spite of zero 
weather and a short feeding day, 
Light also assists the other types, 
which usually are in the majority, to 
function efficiently, especially the 
poor or medium winter layer. 


General Tonic—A good general 
tonic for the poultry flock to use for 
a limited time when the birds are off 
feed or after an unfavorable spell of 
weather may be made as follows: 
One pound pulverized gentian, one 
half pound pulverized iron sulphate, 
and one-fourth pound each of pulver- 
ized ginger and pulverized saltpeter, 
Two or three tablespoonfuls are used 
to each 10 quarts dry mash. It ig 
sometimes better to use it in a wet 
mash, in which case the dry mash 
hoppers are closed in the morning 
and the wet mash is fed at 11 o’clock, 
when the birds are hungry and will 
eat it. 





Characteristic Egg Dayers—Follow- 
ing many years’ experience poultrymen 
look for a fairly short back, deep front, 
fairly long space from the base of the 
tail to the front of the keelbone, to 
pick out high-producing hens of any 
age or breed. Hens built after this 


model usually lay intensively, not only - 


the first, but also during the second 
and third years. One of the Cornell 
poultrymen tells of an experiment dur- 
ing the past few years in which 44 
daughters of those males select#d by 
these characteristics averaged 186 eggs 
in their first laying year. 

















A Suffolk Punch Mare, and Just a Year’ Old! 


The agricultural shift, now occurring and under way for several years, calls 


for heavier, more efficient work horses on the farm, 


The horse pictured here is 


a yearling, a Suffolk Punch mare, with more substance, weight and strength that 


found in many work horses of mature age now in farm service. 


Farmers in 


eastern states have been buying their horse stock largely from the west. This 
New York horse, owned by Edward, Rothinger of Montgomery county, N, Ys 


shows a type well worth while to raise. 


The well bred, heavy, farm raised colts 


can readily compete in eastern markets with western raised horses and they giv® 


good profit for the labor, feed and other items of expense in raising to maturity. 
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If your subscrip- 
tion to American 
Agriculturist has 
expired or will ex- 
pire before Octo- 
ber 1, we will for 
the next 30 days 
only make you the 
following most 
generous Offer 


FOR ONLY 
$1.50 


You may have your 
subscription renewed 
sothat you will be 
paid up until October 


I, 1923 


This unusual offer is 
made possible because 
we are giving you the 
benefit of the money 
we ordinarily spend to 
write you a personal 
letter about renewing. 
Please consider this 
advertisement as writ- 
ten to you personally 
and remember that the 
money our subscribers 
save us by renewing 
their subscriptions 
without solicitation en- 
ables us to give them 
just that much more 
value in their mag- 
azine 


Do not delay. Send 


$1.50 at once and we 


will enter your sub- 
scription as paid up to 
October 1, 1923. 


If you prefer for $1.50 
we will enter your 
subscription and that 
of some neighbor both 
until October 1, 1922, 
Both offers will be 
withdrawn October 1, 
1921 so act promptly. 


Anerican Agriculturist 


461 Fourth Ave., New York City 


























Dairy Husbandry 


Making and Marketing Milk 














Plan Standard Milk Grades 


At a recent conference, called by 
the New Jersey state bureau of 
markets and the New Jersey state 
board of health, initial work was 
started to establish standard grades 
of milk, which would be applicable to 
all communities in the state. The 
bureau of markets is empowered by 
law to establish standard grades for 
farm products and the State board of 
health, in conjunctions with munici- 
pal boards’of health, has authority 
over milk selling regulations. Prom- 
inent dairy farmers who were inter- 
ested in procuring early operations of 
the grade law which the dairy com- 
mittee of the State federation of farm 
bureaus has strongly endorsed, atten- 
ded the conference. 

The new grade law as applied to 
milk is not mandatory unless the 
grades as established are accepted by 
the municipality. Many cities now 
establish their own milk grades and 
the various standards create much 
confusion among dairymen. Under 
the new method there will be uni- 
form grades which will be recognized 
by health authorities in any commun- 
ity to which the dairyman may ship 
his product. 

Three grades are proposed. Cer- 
tified milk will be that produced un- 
der conditions approved by the State 
board of health. Grade A, raw milk, 
will be that produced only from tu- 
berculin tested herds. Grade A, pas- 
teurized milk, will be that produced 
from herds not necessarily tuberculin 
tested, but must be pasteurized in 
approved plants. 


No Pay, No Milk 


Please undertake to settle this matter for 
us. The Phoenix Mills milk company of 
Cooperstown, N. Y., was formed October 1, 
1920. A small plant was hired of Max 
Blum Company, Inc, of 142 Reed Street, 
New York city. The company was com- 
posed of 125 members who deliver milk 
at that point and the plant owned by Blum 
had been idle for two years. Max Blum 
owes the company $473 and will not pay 
because he was not given 30 days’ notice 
before the plant was closed by order of the 
board of health. I was one of the milk 
producers who carried milk to that com- 
pany. [C. E. W., Otsego county, N. Y. 

Here is a case where technical de- 
tail on the point of 30 days’ notice 
makes it possible for a milk dealer 
to waive his liability of indebtedness. 
However, milk is short and the dealer 
needs to draw milk from the Coopers- 
town territory to supply his needs. 
It is a question so far as the farm 
members of the community are con- 
cerned of “no pay, no milk.” This 
matter was taken up by the Dairy- 
men’s league co-operative association 
and pressure brought to bear upon 
fax Blum, who, because he needs milk 
in that territory, promised to pay up. 
Milk producers might feel more se- 
cure in their dealings if milk distribu- 
tors put up bonds sufficient to cover 
the payments for what they owe 
farmers. 


Skimmilk Powder for Calves 
HARRY HAYWARD, PENNSYLVANIA 

Frequently conditions are such that 
it is impractical to feed the calf fresh 
whole milk. The demand for the 
milk, in trade at high prices puts it 
out of its reach, or the milk may be 
so rich that the calf will not thrive 
upon it. Under these circumstances, 
a substitute is welcomed by those who 
want to raise the calves from their 
best cows at a cost that is not ex- 
cessive. 

Fortunately, such a substitute is 
now available in the form of skim- 
milk powder, This product contains 
all the nutritive qualities of liquid 
skimmilk, minus its dangers. It is 
easily handled and relatively cheap. 
It is free from bacteria and other 
microscopic jfe which may cause dis- 
ease.) It is palatable and readily di- 
gested. It keeps well, can be pur- 
chased in bulk, and, supplemented at 
first with a little whole milk and 
later with flaxseed meal jelly, makes 
a most satisfactory ration for calves 
that are over a week or 10 days old. 

One pound of skimmilk powder is 
equivalent to practically 12 pounds of 
liquid skimmilk. At present prices, 
skimmilk powder makes a _ cheap, 
safe ration for young calves where 
skimmilk is not available. It is 
widely distributed and can be ob- 
tained without difficulty in almost any 
section. On account of its low cost, 
its high nutritive value, its ease of 


handling and freedom from germs 
which may produce disease or cause 
serious digestive disturbances, skim- 
milk powder will prove a valuable 
addition to the limited number of 
feeds that are now available for calf 
rearing. 


Fall Seeding of Grass 
(Continued from page 131) 


land had not had the half ton per 
acre of fertilizer that my potatoes 
get. I have fought a little shy of 
redtop on good land since this time, 
and since having the poor results with 
both wheat and hay from seeding 
after oats have cut that out. The 
fall seeding of hay is only a success 
if the land is like @ garden, and is 
fairly firm. 


Seeding a Sandy Piece 

I had one other experience with 
the same thing. One farm I rented 
had a piece of poor land on it that 
was wet into June. I never got a 
crop on it because it was so late. I 
decided to sow it to clear grass, and 
plowed it right after haying, fer- 
tilized -it about 500 pounds per acre 
of chemicals, and seeded it to a mix- 
ture of six pounds each of timothy, 
alsike and redtop. Half of it did 
not do anything though it caught. 
There was simply nothing to the land. 
All it was good for was to hold the 
world together. 

The other half has given pretty 
good crops since, at least considering 
what the land is like. They will run 
about a ton to the acre, and while 
that is no crop, it is a lot more than 
I could get off from the piece in any 
other way. The reason I seeded in 
the fall was that that was the only 
time I could get a stand. I think in 
such a case the method is justified. 
In general, however, I find that if the 
land is well fitted, and the grain 
sowed early and not too thickly, one 
gets just as good results from spring 
seeding, with a lot less work than 
from the summer seeding. The ex- 
ception is when one has dug potatoes 
and the land is all ready with a few 
harrowings. In this case I should 
recommend the summer seeding, or 
else seeding to wheat with timothy 
seeded in the fall and clover in the 
spring. 

I might state that when the 
meadow on which the experiment was 
made, was plowed up, the half acre 
which had the Clark seeding on it 
made a poor showing the next two 
years. It was noticeable both in 
corn and in the potatoes though these 
were both fertilized alike for the 
whole field. The land was naturally 
better on the Clark plot than on the 
other at that. 





Opportunity in Rabbits 
FRED OHM, NEW YORK 


Please tell me something about the raising 
and selling of rabbits. Where can I dispose 
of them? What is the best breed to start 
with and where can they be purchased? 
Will they breed and grow well without an 
outside runway? What is the best feed to 
give them in winter. I have only a small 
Place, so small in fact that I will not be 
able to provide an outside runway.—[Arthur 
A. Glunt, Cambria county, Pa. 

There is an abundance of oppor- 
tunities to derive profit in the rais- 
ing and selling of rabbits. They may 
be disposed of in village markets or 
be shipped to New York city to reli- 
able commission houses. However, I 
2 2 sure you will find a time market 
in your own community when folks 
once realize the excellent food value 
of domestic rabbit=. 

Belgian hares and Flemish Giants 
have their advocates. The Flemish, 


“however, is a little mo:2 popular, due 


to its size and fur value. This stock 
can be purchased in many sections, 
names furnished upon request. 

Rabbits do not need an outside 
run-way. In fact, they do better in 
hutches set 4 feet off the ground. 
One of the Farmers’ Bulletins is on 
the raising of rabbits. There are 
many text books which also dwell 
on the subject, suggestions for which 
will be given upon addressing this 
journal. 





Controls Harmful Bacteria—The 
liberal use of milk tends to maintain 
a sanitary condition in the digestive 
apparatus and to keep out those bac- 
teria which produce toxic substances 
and which tend to bring on a condition 
known as auto-intoxication. 








by learning what pany IP 
structed Tire 1s and does 


W5 buy—direct from factories of nationally-known, 


standard tire makers— 


e ntities of tires 
that show slight defects. =e 


in our own factory, an 


: expert takes them age and discards all imperfect ma- 


terial. Thee, highly skilled ——- Lest ap a 
oo only strong, perfect, flawless pers in place o' 
the rejected material. Result is,—fine-grade 


S000 MILES 
CORDSERVIcCE TIRES 


with the eben s and aia: -qualities of a standard, 
ranteed tire. BUT—at less than half the pricel 
‘e buy at great he te ne low—sales big. 
You reap the benefit: 


Size Tires Tubes | Size Tires Tubes 
30x3 $5.00 $1.65 | 34x4 $9.25 $2.60 
30x3'/2 6.50 1.80 | 34x4¥% = 10.50 2.85 
32x32 7.50 2.00 | 35x42 = 1.00 2.90 
31x4 8.50 2-40 | 36x4¥2 1.25 3.00 
32x4 8.75 2.45 | 35x5 12.00 3.20 
33x4 9.00 2.50 | 37x5 12.50 35 


We carry all sizes. Write us, if you don’t see yours 

Our business has been built upon the satisfaction of 
permanent customers who appreciate these lowest prices 
at which reliable tires can be bought. Costs little, and 
saves ™*tch, to prove it for yourself—right now. 
Simply state whether you want 
straight side or clincher, plain or 
non-skid. Send $2 deposit for each 
tire ordered; Bb. 1 deposit on tubes;— 
balance C. O.D subject to your ex- 
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A flash of lightning may leave your buildings in ashes. 
Barnett Pe guarantees protection to life and property. 
No losses where our copper rod are used. 


AGENTS WANTED Big demand. Quick profits. 

® Exclusive territory. Farmer 
agents and dealers make $100 or more weekly selling. 
Barnett Rods. We teach you the business. Write for 
agent’s prices, free cable samples and lightning book. 


JOS. V. BARNETT & CO., MFGRS.. CEDAR RAPIDS, [OWA 
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“CLIPPER? SSEED ‘CLEANERS 
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Oats—Cor MAN, Inc., LANDIS- 
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Among the Farmers 




















NEW YORK 
Laying Plans for the Fair 


R. L. VOORHEES 

Onondaga county farmers are set- 
ting out to beat the staté in the num- 
ber and excellence of dairy cattle 
shown at the state fair in September. 
Farm Bureau Manager Deuel is ar- 
ranging entries of a Holstein, a Guern- 
sey and a Jersey herd. Holstein 
county herds are assured from Chem- 
ung, Madison, Washington, Erie and 
a couple of other counties also. Farm 
Bureau Manager Walkley of Madison 
county will have 50 purebred Hol- 
steins at the fair. The competition 
among counties promises to be ex- 
traordinarily keen this year. John 
Crowe, who is the factor (manager) 
of the huge estates of the Duke of 
Westminster, Aldford, Eng., has been 
secured as the judge of Milking Short- 
horns. He is famous as a handler of 
this type of cattle. 

An order to restrain all dogs be- 
tween the hour of sunset and one 
hour after sunrise for the remainder 
of the pasture season in the town- 
ships of Dewitt, Lafayette and Pom- 
pey in Onondaga county, was recently 
issued by the state department of 
farms and markets. The dogs had 
done about $2,000 worth of damage 
to live stock since the first of the 
year. 

A little flurry in the milk situation 
in Syracuse arose recently when the 
Netherland dairy company secured an 
injunction in Supreme court prevent- 
ing officials or employees of the On- 
ondaga milk producers’ co-operative 
association from soliciting the trade 
of its customers. The order was 
later modified to include only the cus- 
tomers who had been served by an 
employee of the Netherland company 
who had changed over to the milk 
producers’ association. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
will speak at the state fair on Farm 
and Home bureau day, September 14. 
On Grange day, Oliver Wilson, for- 
mer national grange master, will 
speak. Railroads have announced 
that half fare will be charged on re- 
turn trips from the fair, making a 
considerable saving to farmers at- 
tending. 


Chautauqua Co—Haying about 
done and a better crop than expected. 
Oats a poor crop and light in weight. 
Corn looks fine. Cows have shrunk 
and Bordens condensary only getting 
about half its usual supply. Many 
farmers are making butter which is 
bringing 40c p Ib; eggs 44c p doz, 
early potatoes $2 p bu. 

Franklin o— Wheat threshing 
shows yields of 7 to 13 bus p acre gen- 
erally, but on some farms 15, 18, 20, 
and 25 bus on well fertilized and care- 
fully prepared ground. Oats not good, 
in many fields the straw was too short 
to be cut with machines. Pasture 
grasses very brown and short; on some 
farms live stock being fed. Grass has 
started up but still too short to fur- 
nish much food. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 


More than 25 farmers’ co-operative 
associations in Pennsylvania have 
taken advantage of the provisions of 
the Act of 1919 authorizing incorpora- 
tion of such organizations and have 
taken out state charters. Some of 
these associations have a capital of 
from $5,000 to $15,000, to conduct 
stores in rural communities. Others 
organize to buy and sell farm’ imple- 
ments and fertilizers. 

Seven varieties of oats were sown 
and harvested in Cumberland county, 
Pa., during this season’s tests by the 
farm bureau. A Japan variety yielded 
42.8 bushels per acre, or 3.2 bushels 
more than the next best variety. The 
tests were conducted on the farm of 
Harry S. Wagner in Middlesex Town- 
ship. 

Agricultural fair officials generally 
predict a greatly reduced number of 
horticultural exhibits at this season’s 
county fairs, in consequence of the 
extremely unfavorable climatic con- 
ditions. Some orchardists, however, 
are marketing first-class fruit, but in 
a comparatively small quantity. 

Almost 675,000 motor ‘vehicles of 
various types have been granted reg- 
istration in’ Pennsylvania up to the 
present, and fees amounting to $8,- 
751,068 were paid into the state treas- 
ury, thus exceeding all previous rec- 
ords. Many thousands additional will 
be paid before the close of the year. 

Seventy-six automobile drivers’ 
licenses were revoked; (badcause of 
drunkenness or a disregard of rules. 
Over 100 other certificates are with- 
held, subject to the finding of certain 
investigations. 

Yellow Transparent, Early Harvest 
and Red Astrachan apples of a good 
quality sold from the orchards at $3 
a bushel in Southern Pennslyvania, 
while 35 to 45 cents a quarter peck 
was a common retail price, 


OHIO 


Clark Co— Pastures, corn and po- 
tatoes brightened up with rains. 
Farmers are plowing for wheat seed- 
ing. About half the wheat is threshed 
in our section and not turning out 
well, making 10 to 15 bus p acre, 
All farm products are low in price. 
Fruit scarce, very few apples, no 
pears. Improvement on _ national 
road is progressing rapidly. Wheat 
is $1.10 p bu, corn 60c, oats 32c, rye 
95c, timothy hay $14 p ton, butter 
40c p Ib, hogs $11 p 100 Ibs, cattle 
$6.50 to $7.50 p 100 Ibs. 

Tioga Co Notes — The Tioga Co farm 
sureaw picnic was wellattended. Hon. 
Cc. C. Seabring, supervisor of Spencer, 
Harold B. Fuller, farm bureau man- 
ager, and BE. R. Zimmer, sec. of the N. 
Y. Holstein-Freisian assn were the 
principal speakers. The Boy Scout 
band gave excellent music. Crop con- 
ditions have improved recently with 
Aug rains. The pastures were re- 
newed and there has been an increase 
in milk production.—[A. A. Drew. 


A beggar will never be bankrupt. 
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Grain and Feed Review 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 


Corn Oats 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
34 -69 


—- - La an 58% 1.58 
New York. 138 2.68 .81 173 45 94 
Buffalo .. 136 — 68% AT — 

With fairly heavy supplies of grain 
at primary points, the mkt was rela- 
tively quiet. However, the opinion 
seems quite general among traders that 
the world’s conditions are such that 
the grains will sell well during the 
coming season. The scurry over vary- 
ing crop conditions is largely past 
and the mkt is nearer to the seasonal 
time when it settles itself to accord 
with the known supplies, actual] and 
potential. 

The trend of the export situation 
with the rains has been toward fur- 
ther buying, although Europe for the 
moment has not contracted heavily. 
Some of the cash mkts, notably in the 
southwest, were stronger, apparently 
due to foreign inquiry. 

Corn was not particularly active in 
mid-Aug, although the undertone of 
the mkt was steady and prices were 
well held. Weather conditions at the 
beginning of the third week in Aug 
were favorable for the new crop and 
western farmers and country shippers 
showed the disposition to dispose of 
the stock they had on hand. 

Oats was slightly weakened from the 
firm position it held in early Aug. The 
rye mkt continued steady, prices fluc- 
tuating within narrow limits. Expor- 
ters showed interest in rye, although 
actual business for foreign account was 
small. 

At New York, No 2 red wheat 
brought $1.38 p bu, No 2 hard winter 
1.39, No 2 mixed drum 1.41, No 2 yel- 
low corn 81 c, No 2 mixed 80% c, No 
2 white 81 c, No 2 white oats, new, 45 
c, No 3 white 43 c, rye $1.21%, barley 
for malting 79 @83 c, for feeding 69 @ 
73 ¢. 

At Chicago, No 2 red wheat brought 
$1.25@1.26 p bu, No 3 red 1.22%@ 
1.24%, No 2 hard 1.26% @1.29, No 2 
yellow corn 58% @58% c, No 2 white 
58@58% c, No. 2 white oats 33%@ 
34 c, rye $1.08% @1.09%, barley 60 @ 
70 c. 

At Philadelphia, wheat was $1.32@ 
1.37 p bu, corn 68 @69 c, oats 46@49 c. 

The feed mkt was steady, prices 
held unchanged at the mills. Export 
interest was lacking in mill feeds. At 
New York, standard middlings brought 
$26.50 p ton, western spring bran 24, 
flour middlings 32.50, red dog 40.50, 
oats feed 14, rye middlings 23, cotton- 
seed oil meal, 36% protein, 44, linseed 
oil meal 50, fine yellow cornmeal $1.80 
@2 p 100 Ibs, yellow granulated corn- 
meal 1.85@2, new crop spring patents 
8@9 p 196-lbs. 


Wheat 
1921 1920 


General Markets 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all 
instances are wholesale. They refer to prices 
at which first hand receivers sell the pro- 
duce from store, warehouse. car or dock. 
From there, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold 
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This is Your House at the Ohio State Fair Grounds. Make Use of It This Year. 


A most cordial welcome is extended to all our readers to make the American Agriculturist building their headquart- 


ers while attending the Ohio state fair. 


we have. 


Out latch string is always out and we want you to come and make use of all 
A free check room is provided with attendants in charge, for luncheons, umbrellas, parcels, packages, etc, 


Numerous tables and chairs are also under the broad piazzas, where you may sit, lunch or visit with your neighbors. 


Thousands annually make use of these accommodations, and the editors want each and every reader, as well as 


their friends, more than ever to make use of these. The building is located very near the center of the grounds, 


near the agricultural building, and is just a few steps from where the vast display of farm machinery will be exhibited. 


in a very small way to city 
vance is secured. Retail 


Likewise the qu _ : 
commodities Unless other mie ee i : 
dinary quality will not bring these wf 

Apples — At New York, 
in slightly heavier supply, ‘mie 
Greenings. brought $1.50@ 
hamper, Duchess 1.25@2; by the} 
rel, Wealthy 6@7.50, Duchess 5 
Alexander 6@8, Gravenstein 4@1 

Beans and Peas — At New Y, 
mkt was firm. Marrow beans bros 
$6.25 p. 100 Ibs, choice pea beans 

, Deans 4) 
@5, medium 5, red and white 
12, Imperial 9, yellow eye 75 
Scotch and green peas 5, yellow. 
green splits 6.50@7. 

Dried Fruits — Up-state mkts 
evaporated apples were quiet, ¢h 
N Y state evaporated stock nomi 
quoted at 13% @14 c p'lb, prime y 
new season raspberries 40@44 ¢ 

Eggs— At New York, mkt 
steady, offering just under dep 
Nearby imported white eges broy 
56@59 c p doz, extra firsts 51@55 
firsts 47@50 c, nearby browns 
mixed eggs, best quality 46 @ 48 Cex 
gathered 42@45c, gathered firsts % 
41 c, fresh gathered eggs, extra » 
ity, were qquoted at 42@45c, 
firsts 38@41 c¢, firsts 34@37¢c. 

Fresh Fruits — At New York, pp 
were in heavy supply, other fresh fru 
and berries lighter, prices well 
Hudson river pears brought $§@ 
bbl, plums 2@2.75 p bu bskt, x 
raspberries 15@17 c p pint, blackba 
ries 20@25 c p qt, Pa hucklede 
fcy 28@30 c p qt, grapes $101.35 
20-Ib bskt, N Y state peaches 2@}, 
p bu, N J cantelopes 1@1.25 p om 

Hay and Straw—At New Yq 
trading was slow and mkt weak 
all but best quality timothy. No 
timothy in large bales brought $39 
32 p ton, No 2, 28@29, No 3, 24@ 
shipping hay 20@ 22, fcy mixed ely 
28@29, No 1, 24@27, No 2, 20@ 
choice alfalfa 32, No 1, 30, No 2, 2 
28, mixed alfalfa 18@23, rye st 
20@22, oats straw 10@12. 

Honey — At New York, clover hoz 
in combs sold at 20@30 c p lb extraet 
10@14 ec, buckwheat extracted } 
12 ¢c. 

Onions—At New York, onion x 
was well supplied only very fcy yell 
stock commanding top quotation. 
yellow onions brought $1 @1.75 p bs 
N J white 1@3, Orange Co yellow? 
@ $1.25 p bskt, white 1@2, yellow], 
22.25 p bag, red 1@1.75, N Y states 
western yellow 1@1.25 p bskt or 2. 
@2.75 p bag, red 75c@$1 p bskt o 
@1.75 p bag. 

Potatoes — At New York, potats 
sold easier for .both Whorthern 3 
southern stock. LI potatoes broug 
$4@4.50 p bu, N. J 4@5, N J ro 
stock 4@4.75 p 150-Ib bag, long 4 
4.50, Md stock best grade 4@5, 
ern Shore 2@5, southern 1.50@2,n 
crop N J sweet potatoes 2.50 @3.25 
bskt. 

Poultry — At New York, mkt ' 
quite firm on live poultry. Via freig 
live fowls brought 28 @30 ¢ p Ib, bre 
ers 26@28 c, old cocks 18 c, turk¢ 
25. Via express, live poultry. av 
agec 1 calb higher. Dressed poulf 
was in moderate supply, western mil 
fed chickens bringing 41 @ 44 c Ib, 0 
fed 42@438c, bbl, fowls 28@38c, 
keys 25@35 c, ducks 28, squabs $4 
@7 p doz. 

Vegetables —— At New York, mkt 
fairly well supplied with seasona 
vegetables. N Y state green bei 
brought $1@2.25 p bskt, beets 2@2 
p 100 bchs, nearby carrots 2@3, N 
corn 75c@$3.25 p 100 ears, LI 
1.50@ 3.50, N Y state cucumbers 1 
Pp bskt, cucumber pickles 1.50@ 
celery 2@4.50 p cra, nearby cabb 
3@4 p bbl, cauliflower 2@5 p cra, ke 
rabi 1@2 p 100 bchs, lettuce 1@3 
cra, N J lima beans 1@2.25, Bull M 
peppers 1.50@2 p bbl, N Y state? 
1@3.50 p bskt, romaine 50c@$Li0 
cra, marrow squash 1.50@1.75 p! 
Hudson river tomatoes 60c@ $1.5! 
cra. ‘ 

Wool — On the New York and 8 
ton mkts pulled wool, fine, was qu® 
at 38@40 c p Ib, low grade 10 
scoured wool, fine, 70 c, medium 45 
low grade 25 @30 c. 


Country Produce Market 


Philadelphia, Pa— Nearby @ 
first eggs brought 42 c p doz, 
c, whole-milk cheese 20@22c Ib, 
fowls 28 @30 c, fresh killed fowls * 
40 c, N J peaches $1@2.50 p bskt,? 
kleberries 20@30 c p at, nearby P 
toes $1@1.25 p 5/8 bu bskt, onions 
c@$1, string beans 25 @75 c, sweet © 
25@75c p bskt, pea beans $5.25@ 
Pp 100 lbs, new hay 18 @22 p ton, 
bran 24@25, tomatoes 25c@$1 P 
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Mail Order, Catalogs 
the regular course of the activi- 
of American Agriculturist Service 
y, and from the correspondence 
a py this department, a num- 
of misstatements in the advertis- 
of certain small mail-order houses 
peen located. The service bureau 
} heen working toward this end so 
higher standards of accuracy may 
, and it is seeking the coopera- 
of "all users of space in this field. 
seems that the men who make up 
catalogs for mail-order houses 
savor to be hypnotic instead of 
emetic, when in fact no greater 
met than truth is needed to get 
urns. Where overstatement does 
it indicates, ordinarily, lack of 
wwiedge of the goods, paucity of 
and poverty of language, if it 
not also evidence an absence of 
+ for truth and fair dealing on 
part of the management and 
ship of the business advertised. 
We are glad to find that the better 
of these mail-order houses are 


to receive helpful suggestions 


these lines and in the future will 
nerate in correcting matters of this 
4that may arise from time to time. 


Paid for Cows 
[have had two cows killed by the New 
« Central. The section foreman buried 
after I had had them appraised. J 
$320 for the two. but they have been 
sed for only $260. After filing a claim 
the railroad company the claim agent 
ito see me. He did not think that I 
d get anything. I am sending you 
1 statements from the witnesses and 
data which we believe may be of 
in trying to get a settlement from the 
road. The killing of these two cows 
a big loss to me and, I would appreciate 
yery much if you coulu take this matter 
—(William N. Jones, Oneida county, N.Y. 
These cows were killed September 
1919, and it was found that ‘the 
oad company had only a piece of 
phone wire over the top of the 
ie which was to protect live stock 
this kind from being killed. This 
ter was pushed persistently with 
general claims attorney of the 
ited States railroad administration, 
d later with the claim department 
the New York Central lines, after 
United States railroad adminis- 
ion had turned back the roads to 
owners. The New York Central 
sadvised us that this was a rail- 
d administration claim, and that 
re was no fault disclosed by their 
estigation, on the part of the rail- 


We took this matter up further to 
ow that the railroad was as much 
ponsible for this loss as was our 
riber, and therefore they should 
e settlement accordingly. We 
¢ glad to receive a letter from Mr. 
es, as follows: “At the same time 
ft letter was received, one came 
m the railroad company with their 
tk inclosed for $130 in settlement 
my claim for the two cows. I wish 
thank you very much for all you 
t done for me in this matter and 
a always remember your kind- 
i] 


Settled for Cucumbers 


Tam sending you papers and contract 
24,192 2 pocade of ctcumbers which I 
factory of Alart & McGujre 

"at Furniss, Y., as per my con- 

Il was to receive $35 per ton. As 

Teceipts inclosed these shipments were 
in August, September and October. 
fo the present time I have never re- 

settlement of my account, which 
ints to $423.36. We note the wonderful 
that you have given to others and 
you to lend your “for me.—[F trying to 
this matter settled for me. ~ [Frank Bel- 
ego county, N. Y. 

Upon investigation we fount that 
Office of Alart & McGuire’ com- 
¥, formerly in Brooklyn, N- Y., is 
located at 63 Vesey Street, N. Y. 
took this matter up for settle- 

in the behalf of our subscriber 


learned that this company was 


Lamp Troubles Adjusted 


In May I sent $6.95 for a gas lamp from 
the Akron lamp company, Akron, 0. When 
it reached here the shade was broken and 
I immediately wrote the company about it. 
After two weeks they sent me another shade. 
After giving this lamp a fair trial. I found 
I couldn’t get much light from it so I then 
wrote to the company asking for shipping 
instructions. They. sent me a letter of in- 
structions on how to use this lamp success- 
fully. I used their instructions but met 
with no success. The next day I returned 
the lamp but cannot make th give it any 
settlement. So would like bey you take 
justed—[Leon Cooper, Cayuga county, 
+ eS ace up to see if you can get it ad- 


After taking this matter up with 
the Akron lamp company we received 
a letter to the effect that they thank 
us for bringing this matter to their 
attention, as in so doing it enables 





them to make satisfactory adjustment 
between their’ customer and them- 
selves. Two weeks later we received 
a letter from Mr. Cooper as follows: 
“I am glad to state that yesterday I 
received a check from the Akron lamp 
company in settlement of my claim. 
Everything is now satisfactory and I 
wish to thank you many times for 
your service.” 


Fertilizer Demonstrations on sweet 
corn conducted on a number of Penn- 
sylvania farms last year under the su- 
pervision of extension workers, show- 
ed that acid phosphate used alone 
gave the best results when the entire 
area was limed with one ton of hy- 
drated lime per acre. 





To Promote Farm. Exports.—The 
Norris agricultural export corporation 
bill was replaced in the Senate by the 
McNary substitute, and this bill was 
passed by the Senate. The substitute 
bill grants wide powers to the War 
Finance Corporation to loan money, 
secured in the open market, to pro- 
ducers, exporters and bankers, to 
finance agricultural products held for 
export. It adds the secretary of agri- 
culture to the board of directors of the 
War Finance Corporation. It also, as 
amended in the Senate, provides that 
this corporation may buy $100,000,000 
of the bonds of the farm loan system. 
This bill now goes to the House for 
consideration. 











Helps You — 
Rent or Excha 
cure Help or Find. work. 
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HAVE YOU 
ANYTHING to SELL 
RENT OR 


EXCHANGE? 
OUR 


Farmers Exchange 
WILL HELP YOU 


Send orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Ave. New York City 














EGGS AND POULTRY 
ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 





lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
this paper, but our responsibility must end with that. 





BABY CHICKS $13.00—100 Pullets, Gockerels, 
yearling Hens. Shipping Crates $1.75. Egg and 
Chick Boxes. Automatic Feeders. EMPIRE SUP- 
PLY HO USE, Seward, N. 

WHITE LEGHORN 
yotrets, free 
EDGEVIEW 
Lake, N x 


PULLETS, White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas, 
Rocks, Minorcas. FOREST FARM, Rockaway, 
New ‘Jersey. 


SIIWER CAMPINES and Buttercup pullets for 
sale. New re winners. MAPLE LAWN FARMS, 
Cortland, N. 


COCKERALS—May | hatched 
raised, 1.00 to 8.00, eac’ 


POU "LTRY FARM, Box 18, green 











CHICKS—8e_ up. kinds. Postpaid. “Book 
free. SUPERIOR UNITED HATCHERIES, Windsor, 
Mo, 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





FLOWER PLANTS—Ha Perennials, Garllardia. 
Anchusa, Bellis or English Daisy, Holyhock six col- 
ors, Digitalis or Foxglove, Aquilegia or Columbine, 
Sweet William, Centaurea, Coreopsis, Bocconia, Del- 
phinfum Belladonna, Hibiscus (Giant Mallow Marvel), 
Gypsophila or Baby’s Breath, Oriental and Iceland 

l5e each, $1.25 dozen, $9.50 hundred. 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N. Y. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS—For August and fall 

Bear fru Pet-grown and runner plants that will 

it next summer. Raspberry, blackberry, 

berry, currant, grape, asparagus, rhubard, per- 

ennial flower Plants, roses, shrubs for ie planting. 

Cata’ — fre. HARRY L. SQUIRES Good 
Ground, N, Y. 





SEED WHEAT—Dawson’s Golden Chaff and Leap’s 
Prolific won Silver Cup on Dawson's 1920. Free 
from all foul seeds. $2 per = Write for sample. 
ERWIN A. WEEKS, Locke, N. Y. F 





Cua Ae reepheryy sets’ for fall set - 
ting. One dozen $1.00; 


hundred $7.00; one 
Parcel “post prepaid. GEORGE 


By 
BUMPUS, Fabius, N 


AND PET STOCK 


THORQUGHBRED FOX HOUND PU ae 3 — 
old, $8.00 a piece; 5 months pups, $10.0 few 
partly broken hounds, $25.00. All nice Tooke 3 anc 
extra well bred. FAIRMOUNT KENNELS, Red 
Lion, Pa. 


DOGS 








Shepherds, natural 
beauty unsurpassed. 
sold out. 


THOROUGHBRED _ English 
heel drivers, intelligence and 
Shepherd without equal. Write _ before 
GEO BOORMAN, Marathon, N. ¥. 


+ emale about one 
some and very 
WATKINS, Box 


FoR SALE—Purebred Collie 
year old, A beauty and driving 
promising, a diligent worker. J. N. 
363, Maynard, Ohio. 


MISH GIANT RABBITS $2.50 each. ne 





FLE 
Does $3.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. MAPLE HILL 
FARM, R. D. 3, Fort Plain, N. Y. 





me SABLES and White Collie puppies, 
males. JOHN D. SMITH, Walton, New York. 





PEDIGREED_ BELGIAN and i rer Hares. 


HERBERT SCHMIDT, East Aurora, N. 


FOX, COON and Rabbit 7 pups. 
SHORE KENNELS, Himrod, N 


" SHERPERDS—: And ‘hounds, 
Canton, N. Y. 





LAKE 


ARTHUR GILSON, 





PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
High grade, latest styles, superior quality, moder- 
ate cost. Prompt deliveries. Write for samples, 
postpaid, free. PRINTER HOWIE, Beebeplain, Vt. 


150 LETTERHEADS—125 white envelo; 
and mailed $2.00. Samples . printing free. 
Mohawk, New York. 





WEDDING 





S$ printed 
SUN, 





PRINTING—300 noteheads, or 250 envelopes, $1. 
HONESTY FARM PRESS, Putney, Vermont. 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


CORN HARVESTERS cuts and piles on harvester 
or winrows, Man and horse cuts and shocks equal 
Corn Binder, Sold in every state. Only $28 with 
fodder tying attachment. Testimonials and catalog 
FREE showing picture of |e PROCESS 
HARVESTER CO., Salina, Kansas. 








MOLINE TRACTOR—Plows, truck, rims, etc., very 
cheap. Would take five passenger_car or light truck 
in trade. WM. KORBMACHER, Jordan, N. Y 








SWINE 


95 PIGS FOR SALE—Medium Yorkshire and 
r white cross, color white, Berkshire and 
Chester white cross’ color ery and and white, 
either sex, barrows or boars to 10 weeks old 

@$5 each. These are all good nitty pigs, 
the standard in weight and shape for pigs of their 
ase, will crate and ship any part of the above lot 
0. D. on approval. JOHN J. SCANNELL, Rus- 

seit St. Woburn, Mass., Tel. 230. 

en a araene DAIRY FARM-—Milanville, 
have few selected Berkshire boars three 


and pal months old at farmers’ prices. Write your 
SSLEY & SON, Milanville, Pa. 











FOR SALE—Hampshire swine, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. DAVID KNOX, Christiana, Pa. 





ng trouble in making settlement 
farmers, due to financial con- 
We were assured that they 
take up this matter specially 
‘Advise us as soon as settlement 
be reached. After two weeks our 
cl mer writes us: “I have received 
hent from Alar & McGuire com- 

Y. They also sent me interest 
the time it was due. I wish to 


you for your prompt service © 


pee may number me as one of 
i oa American 


REGISTERED 0. I. C. and Chester White pigs. 
E. P. ROGERS, Wapville, N. Y. 


HONEY 





CLOVER HONEY—Fine lest extracted, 60-Ib. 
at our station $9.60, 2 cans $18.00. 10 Ibs. "delivered 
within 3rd postal zone $2.15, 5 Ibs. $1.25. Write 
for prices on buckwheat honey. Special prices on 
large lots. RAY C, » Wis ‘OX, Odessa, N. Y. 





X. TOB ACCO 
HOMESPUN TOBACCO 
3 4+ 7 pounds $5.00; 
;_ twen ur 
Mayfie ld, Ky. . a 00. 


Chewing, ten 
Smoking, _ ten 
FARMERS’ 


pounds 
pounds 
UNION, 


KENTUCKY'S NATU at LEAF 
rich, mellow, 5 Ibs 1.5 15 Fi XN ig Quality 
guaranteed. Ww ALDROP > BHOTHERS, Murray, Ky. 


OLD KENTUCKY SMOKING TOBACCO—3 yea 
old leaf, and in bulk, nature cured, 10 Ibs. $2. 00 
postpaid. 8, ROSENBLATT, Hawesville, Ky. 

HOMESPUN mm ye 
pounds $2.25; 20 pounds $3.75, one FORD . 
BACCO COMPANY, escscstsnal an 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 











ONE OF THE OLDEST WEEKLY farm 
papers in America wants a reliable man to sell 
subscriptions and collect. To a man who is well 
known in his neighborhood or to travel as desired, 
an exceptional offer will made at good pay, 
regular payment work, man who has horse or car 
preferred. Personal instruction will be given anid 
everything done to make the work successful from 
the start. Write full particulars at once to Post 
Office BOX NO. 191, Syracuse, »» N. ¥. 





FOREMAN—Man about 45 wanted as gencral 
foreman in Cemetery on Long Island in New York 
City, with experience in Cemetery work preferred, 
but — ~ able — the public, the work- 
men and horses, anc now something of gardening. 
Must be active, sober, honest, reliable and effic sient. 
House provided on grounds rent free. State age, 
experience, references and salary expected to Ceme- 
Fork yA I “American Agriculturist, 461-—4 Ave., New 

or a 


WANTED AT ONCE—A reliable a to look after 
our en work in his home locality. Man who 
knows the farmers personally and has a horse or car. 
Can make good money and can have regular work 
every day in im year. Full or part time work as 
desired. Address Subscription Department, AMERI- 
sax AGRICU. LTURIST. 461 Fourth’Ave., New York 


8. pag ERNMENT wants men, women, oyer 
1 "$100-$195 month. Hundreds positions for far- 
mers. Steady; common education suffictent: ex- 
perience unnecessary, zist_ positions free; 
mediately. - aieameana INSTITUTE, 
Rochester, x4 


write im- 
Dept P 34, 


¥ ANeED— smi —Become automobile experts, 


$35 Learn while earning. Write. FRANK- 
LIN WNSTITOLE Dept. P 43. Rochester, N. ys 





HONEY; 
$1.10. 3rd zone $1.18. 
dark and light honey. 
dee, New York. 


light extracted, postpaid in 2d zone, 5 Ibs. 
Write for complete price list of 
ROSCOE F. WIXSON, Dun- 


WOMEN’S WANTS 





“HHOMEMAID” HOUSDRESSES $1.98, $2.75. Send 
its with order. BENNETTS “HOME- 





CATTLE 





STOCKBUYERS—Attention! Buy cows and young 
stock direct from farmers. Hay crop very light, 
prices accordingly. C. H. DOWNS, Oltmar, N. Y. 


MAID” GARMENTS, Schuylerville, N. Y. 





ALL WOOL—Knitting yarn for sale, direct from 
feenatectunee, at A a. s nd $1.70 6 pound. 
‘ostage paid on orders. yrite for sample H 
A. BARTLETT, Harmony, Maine. me 





FOR SALE—8 Registered Ayrshire yearling heifers 
and bull not related. Price $200, Also Registered 
Hampshire Sheep. SCUTT FARMS, Portville, N. Y. 





SHEEP 





LOCUST HILL FARM—Delaine peectnes, registere«t. 
Cc and 5 ums rams for sale. L. M. ADAMS, Eagle 
Bridge, . 


AGENTS WANTED 





FARMERS become dealers, Make money during 
the fall and winter, selling the wonderful ‘‘Lucolite’’ 
Electric Light & Power Plants. Write for the best 
= + Ps ee LUCAS MANUFACTURING 
C ‘ork, Pa, 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 


EGG CASES, POULTRY_CRATES. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. NATIONAL CRATE COMPANY, 1380 
Franklin Ave., New York. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





INVENTORS—Send sketch of model of your in- 
vention for — concerning patentable <x ~~ 
exact cost applying for patent. 
obtain a Patent, sent free. Gives information of 
patent procedure and tells what every inventor should 
know. Established twenty-five years. CHANDLEE 
& CHANDLEE, 417 Seventh St., N. W., Washington, 
= 'C. 





FULL BARREL LOTS DISHES. iy Dam- 
address direct from 

pot ts are well assorted and 
still serviceable; Plates, platters, cups and saucers, 
bowls, pitchers, bakers, mugs, nappies, etc., a little 
of each. Send cash with order. Write us. E. 
SWASEY & CO., Portland, Me. 





CIDER. MILLS, ‘trutt presses, corn shellers and 
huskers, feed, fodder and ae Ge- fanning mills, 
gers, etc. and prices. 


to dig rite catalog 
BATEMAN AND COMPANIES 1 INC., Grenloch, N. J., 
ey Mass. 


+, and Worcester, 





PATENTS 





for “Record 
contains form to establish 
Snel Sete "Wrhatnnty” advice wien cher 
J. REANEY KELLY, Macc Columbian Building, 
Washington, D. 0. 


PROTECT your rights. Write 
which 








HIDES AND FURS 
horse hides 
i eb fos Maer oat or ee 


or log on request. THE 
FRISIAN FU NY. 





ta 
FUR CO., » Becheoter. 





ble, fruit, eggs or other farm 


WANTED: Ve 
seeg Ws vores to > consumer and make 
rs 


on OUTLET 
MARKET, "ise FWeckot Si Street, Broo! Brooklyn, New York 


WANTED—-WOMEN—Become dress designers, $35 
week. Learn while earning; — lessons. free. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. 542, Rochester, 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


" gseee SECURES 200-ACRE F: ARM—With 3 H 3 See. 
Crops, 24 Cows and Heifers, bull, manure spreader, 
dairy equipment, full implements and tools, ma- 
chinery, ete., thtown in. In famous dairy section 
on improved road, close thriving RR town, conven- 
lent city; 100 acres productive tillage; 30-cow 
stream-wateredt wire-fenced pasture, 500 cords wood, 
200,000: ft. timber; 70 apple, plum trees, pears, 300 
sugar maples, outfit; good 9-room house; excellent 
70-ft. basement barn; 150-ton. silo, 3 other barns, 
poultry house, ete.; owner unable onerate sacrifices, 
all $10,500 only $2000 down, easy terms. One of the 
best opportunities state. Investigate. Catalog Free, 
GEO. L. SHOLES, Sherburne, N. Y. 





$900 SECURES 337 ACRES—With Crops, Tools, 
on Sl Heifers, included 
convenient Tietwine RR 


good road, 
scree fertile lags; 25-cow pasture, estimated + 000 
cords wood, 100,000 ft. timber; 100 apple trees; good 
9-room house, large veranda, beautif: t maple 3 shade, 
excellent view; 20-cow ay silo, stable, store house 
house, sheep ba To 





FARM AGENCY, 150 Nassau St., New York City, 


FARM Ps gy Py od artnet land; 








ALL WOOL KNITTING YARN for sale, direct from 
manufacturer, at Ph, $1.45 Th 4, $1.70 a pound. Post- 
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WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE — Bud's earliest 
memories were of herds of cattle plodding 
slowly northward over the plaias. At 13 he 
knew more of the wiles of Indian fighting 
than many experienced cattle-men. He had 
made an extra hand on the ranch ever 
since his legs were long enough to reach 
the stirrups of a saddle. He had always 
lived up to his father’s ideals and at 21 had 
had no further ambition than to remain on 
the ranch as his father’s partner. Rob 
Birnie, Bob’s father, had different plans for 
his son and insisted on his leaving home 
to make his own way in the world. Bud 
resented his father’s action and left with- 
out telling where he was going. The 
northern trail had always had a peculiar 
fascination for him and along this he wan- 
dered for several days, finally coming to 
the Muleshoe ranch. He had little trouble 
in finding work but because of his natural 
reticence he did not make friends easily. 


CHAPTER X 
At Muleshoe Ranch 


Since Buddy had left the pink- 
apron stage of his adventurous iife 
behind him, singing songs to please 
other people had been as much a 
part of his life as riding and roping 
and eating and sleeping. He had al- 
ways sung or played or danced when 
he was asked to do so—accepting 
without question his mother’s doc- 
trine that it was unkind and ill-bred 
to refuse when he really could do 
those things well, because on the cat- 
tle ranges indoor amusements were 
few, and those who could furnish real 
entertainment were fewer. Even at 
the University, coon songs and Irish 
songs and love songs had been his 
portion; wherefore his repertoire 
seemed endless, and if folks insisted 
upon it he could sing from dark to 
dawn, providing his voice held out. 

Hen sat with his big-jointed hands 
hanging loosely over his knees and list- 
ened, stared at Bud and grinned vacu- 
ously when one song was done, gulped 
his Adam’s apple and listened again as 
raptly to the next one. The others 
forgot all about having fun watching 
Hen, and named old favorites and 
new ones, heard them sung inimitably 
and called for more, At midnight 
Bud blew on his blistered fingertips 
and shook the guitar gently, bottom- 
side up. 

“I guess that’s all the music there 
is in the darned thing to-night,” he 
lamented. “She’s made to keep time, 
and she always strikes, along about 
midnight.” 

“Huh-huh!” chortled Hen convul- 
sively, as if he understood the joke. 
He closed his mouth and sighed 
deeply, as one who has just awakened 
from a trance. 

After that, Hen followed Bud 
around like a pet dog, and found 
time between stable chores to groom 
those astonished horses, Stopper and 
Smoky and Sunfish, as if they were 
stall-kept thoroughbreds. He had 
them coming up to the pasture gate 
every day for the few handsful of 
grain he purloined for them, and 
their sleekness was a joy to behold. 

“Hen, he’s adopted yuh, horses and 
all, looks like,” Dirk observed one 
day to Bud when they were riding 
together. And he tempered the state- 
ment by adding that Hen was trusty 
enough, even if he didn’t have as 
much sense as the law allows. “He 
sure is takin’ care of them cayuses 
of yourn. D’you tell him to?” 

Bud came out of a homesick revery 
and looked at him inquiringly. “No, 
I didn’t tell him anything.” 

“T believe that, all right,” Dirk re- 
torted. “You don’t go around tellin’ 
all yuh know. I like that in a feller. 
A man never got into trouble yet by 
keepin’ his mouth shut; but there’s 
plenty that have talked themselves 
into the pen. Me, I’ve got no use for 
a talker.” 

Bud sent him a 
inquiry, and Dirk 
and grinned. 


Dirk is Curious 

“Yuh been here a month, and you 
ain’t said a damn word about where 
you come from or anything further 
back than throwin’ and tyin’ that 
critter. You said cow-country, and 
that has had to do some folks that 
might be curious. Well, she’s a tearin’ 
big place—cow-country. She runs 
from Canady to Mexico, and from the 
corn belt to the Pacific Ocean, mighty 
near. Takes in Jackson’s Hole, and 
a lot uh country I know.” He parted 
his mustache and spat carefully into 
the sand. “I’m willin’ to tie to a man, 


sidelong glance of 
caught him at it 
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specially a young feller, that can play 
the game the way you been playin’ it, 
Bud. Most always,” he complained 
vaguely, “they carry their brand too 
Plain. They either pull their hats 
down past their eyebrows dnd give 
everybody the bad eye, or else they’re 
too ready to lie about themselves. 
You throw in with the boys just fine 
—but you ain’t told a one of ’em 
where you come from, ner why, ner 
nothin’.” 

“I’m here because I’m here,” Bud 
chanted softly, his eyes stubborn even 
while he smiled at Dick. 

“I know—yuh sung that the first 
night yuh come, and yuh looked 
straight at the boss all the while you 
was singin’ it,” Dirk interrupted, and 
laughed, and laughed slyly. “The 
boys, they took that all in, too. And 
Bart, he wasn’t asleep neither. You 
sure are smooth as they make ’em, 
Bud. I guess,” he leaned closer to 
predict confidentially, “you’ve just 
about passed the probation time, 
young feller. If I know the signs, 
the boss is gittin’ ready to raise yuh.” 
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blue in the face, but it’s not through mere 
: oration, that you’ll ever set the pace. It takes 
time and perseverance, to complete the worth 
a s hard work and endurance, which wi 
give you what you ask. Words are merely our ex- 
pressions of the deeds we all admire, so let deeds 
make their impressions; of real deeds we never tire. 
nd each farmer in his station, 
dairyman and all the rest, must 
work for co-o 
down and do 
worker goes the laurel, in the 
fight we hold most dear, and 
: the toiler makes his corral, per- 
haps inside another year. They’ve been wrangl- 
ing down at Congress, on a bill in which they 
tell *bout us farmers needin 
justice when we sell. Now 


Y[ ‘bi can preach co-operation, ‘til you’re plum 


rope work, with never a miss. Sixty 


dollars a month was as good pay as he 
had any right to expect. 

Dirk, he decided, had given him 
one good tip which he would follow 
at once. Dirk had said that no man 
ever got into trouble by keeping his 
mouth shut. Bud closed his for a 
good half hour, and when he opened 
it again he undid all the good he had 
accomplished by his silence. 

“Where does that trail go, that 
climbs up over the mountains back 
of that peak?” he asked. “Seems to 
be a stock trail. Have you got graz- 
ing land beyond the mountains?” 

Dirk took time. to pry off a fresh 
chew of tobacco before he replied. 
“You mean Thunder Pass? That 
there crosses over into the Black Rim 
country. Yeah—there’s a big wide 
range country over there, but we 
don’t run any stock on it. Burro- 
back Valley’s big enough for the 
Muleshoe.” 

Bud rolled a cigarette. “I didn’t 
mean that main trail; that’s a wagon 
road, and Thunder Pass cuts through 
between Sheepeater peak and this 
one ahead of us—Gospel, you call it. 
What I referred to is that blind trail 
that takes off up in the canyon be- 
hind the corrals, and crosses into the 
mountains the other side of Gospel.” 


Bud is Suspicious 
Dirk eyed him. “I dunno’s I could 
say, right offhand, what trail yuh 
means,” he parried. Every canyon’s 
got a trail that runs up a ways, and 
there’s canyons all through the moun- 
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armer, if we ever hope for strength, we must back 
this worthy measure, back it ‘long its entire length. 
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He looked at Bud rather sharply. 
Instantly the training of Buddy rose 
within Bud. His memory flashed 
back unerringly to the day when he 
had watched that Indian gallop to- 
ward the river, and had sneered be- 
cause the Indian evidently expected 
him to follow into the undergrowth. 

Dirk Tracy did not in the least re- 
semble an Indian, nor did his ramb- 
ling flattery bear any likeness to a 
fleeing enemy; yet it was plain enough 
that he was trying in a bungling way 
to force Bud’s confidence, and for 
that reason Bud stared straight ahead 
and said nothing. 

He did not remember having sung 
that particular ditty during his first 
evening at the Muleshoe, nor of star- 
ing at the boss while he sang. He 
might have done both, he reflected; 
he had sung one song after another 
for about four hours that night, and 
unless he sang with his eyes shut he 
would have to look somewhere. That 
it should be taken by the whole outfit 
as a broad hint to ask no questions 
seemed to him rather farfetched. 

Nor did he see why Dirk should, 
compliment him on _ keeping his 
mouth shut, or call him smooth. -He 
did not know that he had been on 
probation, except perhaps as that ap- 
plied to his ability as a cow-hand. 
And he could see no valid reason why 
the boss should contemplate “rais- 
ing” him. So far, he had been doing 
no more than the rest of the boys, 
except when there was roping to be 
done and he and Stopper were called 
upon to distingush themselves by fast- 


Let our national legislators sense our power and our 
will, then we'll get the farmer waivers, in this neces- 
sary bill. When we do get down to selling, with no 
fear and no restraint, there will reall 
ing, what we are and what we aint.—Hiram Twitters. 
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tains; they all lead up to water, or 
feed, é6r something like that, and then 
quit, most gen’rally; jest peter out, 
like.” And he added with heavy sar- 
casm, “A feller that’s lived on the 
range oughta know what trails is for, 
and how they’re made. Cow-critters 
are curious—same as humans.” 

To this Bud did not reply. He was 
smoking and staring at the brushy 
lower slopes of the mountain ridge 
before them. He had explained quite 
fully which trail he meant. It was, 
as he had said, a “blind” trail; that 
is, the trail lost itself in the creek 
which watered a string of corrals. 
Moreover, Bud had very keen eyes, 
and he had seen how a panel of the 
corral directly across the shale-rock 
bed of a small stream was really a set 
of bars. The round pole corral lent it- 
self easily to hidden gateways, with- 
out any deliberate attempt at dis- 
guising their presence. 


The string of four corrals running 
from this upper one—which, he re- 
membered, was not seen from nearer 
the stables—was perhaps a conven- 


ient arrangement in the handling of . 


stock, although it was unusual, The 
upper corral had been built to fit 
snugly into a rocky recess in the base 
of the peak called Gospel. It was 
larger than some of the others, since 
it followed the contour of the basin- 
like recess. Access to it was had’ 
from the fourth corral (which from 
the ranch appeared to be the last) 


and from the creek-bed that. filled. 


the narrow mouth of the canyon be- 
hind. ‘ 
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Dirk might not ‘have una, 
him, Bud thought. He «., 
should have recognized at Oneg 
trail Bud meant, for there 
other canyon back of the co 
even that one was not apparent ty 
looking at the face of the steep 
Stock had been over that Canyon + 
within the last month or so, howe, 
and Byd’s inference that the my 
must have grazing ground 
mountains was natural; the oby, 
explanation of its existence, 

“How’d you cdme to be 
around Gospel, anyway?” Dirk oy 
zed finally. “A person’d 
short-handed as the Mul shoe jg; 
spring, ’t you'd git all the ridiy 
want without prognosticatin’ 
aimless.” 

Now Bud was not a Suspicig 
young man, and he had been no, 
than mildly inquisitive about , 
trail. But neither was he a fool; 
caught the emphasis which Dir 
placed on the word aimless, ang 
thoughts paused and took anos 
look at Dirk’s whole conversa 
There was something queer aboy 
something which made Bud shee 
from his usual unthinking assy 
that things were just what 
seemed. ; 

Immediately, however, he laug 
—at himself as well as at Dirk, 

“We've been feeding on sour } 
and warmed-over coffee ever gs 
the cook disappeared and Bart put 
in the kitchen,” he said. “If I 
you, Dirk, I wouldn't blister my h 
shovelling that grub into myself ¢ 
a while. You’re bilious, old-tip 
No man on earth would talk the 
you’ve been talking to-day unless} 
whole digestive apparatus were ¢ 
of order.” 

Dirk spat angrily at a dead s 
bush. “They shore as hell would 
talk the kinda talk you've been talki 
unless they was a born fool or ¢ 
huntin’ trouble,” he retorted veno 
ously. 

“The doctor said I’d be that way 
I lived,” Bud grinned amiably, 
though his face had flushed at Diri 
tone. “He said it wouldn’t hurt 
for work.” 

Yeah—and what kind of work 
Dirk rode so closely that his hon 
shouldered Bud’s leg discomforting 
“I been edgin’ yuh along to what 
brand you carried. And I’ve got 
now, you damned snoopin’ kioty. B 
he hired yuh to work—and not to 
prowling around lookin’ up trails th 
ain’t there— 

“You’re a dim-brand reader, I do 
think! Why you—!” 

Oh, well—remember that Bud 
only Buddy grown bigger, and heh 
never lacked the spirit to look o 
for himself. Remember, too, that! 
must have acquired something of 
vocabulary, in the course of twenij 
one years of absorbing everythi 
that came within his experience. 


The Fight 


Dirk reached for his gun, but Bi 
Was expecting that. Dirk was’? 
quite quick enough, and his ha 
therefore came forward with a jet 
when he saw that he was “covered 
Bud leaned, pulled Dirk’s six-shoot 
from its holster and sent it spinn 
into a clump of bushes. He snatch 
a wicked-looking knife from Di 
boot where he had once seen UI 
slip it sheathed when he dressed 
the bunk-house, and sent that all 
the gun. 

“Now, you long-eared walrus, you 
in a position to play fair. What 
you going to do about it?” He reit 
away, out of Dirk’s reach, took 2 
handkerchief and wrapped his 0 
gun tightly to protect it from sat 
and threw it after Dirk’s gun and 
knife. “Am I a snooping coyote 
he demanded, watching Dirk. 

“You air. More’n all that, you 
a damned spy! And I kin lick J 
an’ lass’ yuh an’ lead yuh to Bart ll 
a sheep!” 

They dismounted, left their ho 
to stand with reins dropped, th 
off their coats and fought until 
were too tired to land another blo 
There were no fatalities. Bud @ 
not come out of the fray unscrateh 
and proudly conscious of his streng¥ 
and his skill and the unquestional 
righteousness of his cause. Inste 
he had three b: .ished knuckles 
a rapidly swelling ear, and when 5 
anger had cooled a little he felt 
foolish and wondered what 
started them. off that way. They ™ 
ridden away from the ranch in 4 
good humor, and he had h 
no conscious dislike of Dirk 
who had been an individual of 4 5 
of rangemen which he had known. 
his life and had accepted as 2 ™ 
of course. (Continued next 
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. ’s face, and wove its spell 
= the c’jpon those tired hearts 
be explox wired, through weary hours, bitter 
Dirk parts. 
, ting dreams of long ago, 

n'd th ile or near, so soft and low, 
Shoe js; <r eager wings. And golden rays 
© ridin’ ~ beams escaped from happier days 

’ ar ch restless, tired heart and hand 
tin’ ary de the misted world seem Fairyland. 
ma —Nancy Buckley. 
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Using Paper Patterns 
RUTH LORAINE 
slessness in the cutting of a pat- 
as with everything else, is respon- 
for a great many ill-fitting gar- 
waste of material, to say 
ing about the annoyance and dis- 
intment one feels after the gar- 
js finished. A few hints like the 
ng are easy to remember and 
ticed, will enable one to go about 
ga pattern with more confidence 
will save time in the end. 
yery important point to remember 
reading of the instructions on the 
ope. These instructions are usual- 


he laugi 
Dirk, 
sour by 
ever gf 
fart put# 


ae 2 ycomprehensive and will aid one 
ir myh ing the garment together. Then 
myself f should become acquainted with the 
old-tim nt parts of the pattern by con- 


ng the “guide chart” and in doing 
it is well to compare each part 
the chart to ascertain whether or 
the pattern is complete. Lay out 
the parts on the material. Not 
wh stress can be laid on the last 
tioned point, as a great many 
n are apt to cut the pattern, 

~ by piece, and then discover that 
lack material for a sleeve, cuff or 
of the waist, as the case may be. 
mm certain parts there are usually 
forations to indicate that that par- 
part is to be laid on the length- 

of the material. They run very 
nthrough the center of the sleeves, 
s, etc., and are put there so that 
nthe latter are joined to the gar- 
t, the grain of the material will 


ulk the 
ry unless } 
S$ were ¢ 


dead s 
ll would 
been talki 
‘ool or e 
ted veno 


that way 
miably, 
d at Dirk 
’t hurt 


of work 
t his hon 
ym forting! 


to whatf 

I’ve got upand down. If one is careful to 
kioty. B » the perforations parallel with the 
i not to hwise of the material, the sleeves 


hang better and collars will set 
ight. . 

er each piece has been cut out, 
notches should be marked with 
x's chalk and should under no 


) trails th 


der, I do 


a aeumstances be cut, as one is very apt 
> look 0 ut into the material, and a much 
00. that meer 52m has to be taken in order 


keep the notch from showing and 


pry shape of the seam is then lost. 
everythil tforations that indicate gathers, 
ience ts, or tucks should be marked in 


other way than with “tailor-tacks,” 
tis if one would save time and 
ible. In order to make the tacks, 
needle should be threaded double, 
havery long basting thread. The 
stitch is taken through the two 
tknesses of the material in the little 


1, but B 
- Was 2 
his ha 
ith a jet 


“coveret or perforaion. Another stitch is 
six-shoot min the next hole in the same 
t spinn . Instead of drawing the thread 
e snatch@ly tight as you would in basting, it 
om Di ft very loose. 


seen Dh 
dressed 
that aft 


vn top, where the pattern is pinned, 
will be a long stitch and under- 
h (which will be the material side) 
will be a small stitch. ‘ After the 


rus, you tre series of perforations have been 
What ed in this way, the long stitches 
He rein iid be snipped with the scissors. 

took bi will enable one to remove the pat- 


his 0 
rom sal 
n and 

coyote 


Then the thread that holds the 
thicknesses of the material to- 
can be cut and there will be 
ght line of little pieces of thread 
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eet cider or grape juice can be 
tryed in a sweet condition in- 
ly if heated gradually until a 
erature of 175 degrees is reached. 
the bottles or jars containing 
S to remain in the hot water 
minutes if quart or half gal- 
are used, and from 40 to 45 


pir ho’ 
od, thi 
until 
her Dio 
Bud @ 
scratch 
; streng? 


a *s if gallon bottles are used. 
kles Temove from the stove and 
whan ; “nt down the caps of the jars. 


‘orked bottles are used, drive the 
“3 firmly into the necks; invert 
bottle so as to wet the cork 
ona ~ughly with the hot juice, then 
oat ° the sealing by cutting the 
; of smoothly and pouring hot 

c MM Over it, 


elt rat 
hat & 
They 


Ss the product in a dark, cool - 
of Toom. Watch it for a period 
s Week or more for the beginning 


¥4 


* 
ve 


signs of fermenting, return them to 
the wash boiler and repeat the pro- 
cess exactly as before, loosening the 
before heating be- 


tops, of course, 
gins, and closing down firmly again 
before the liquid is allowed to cool. 


When the juice is placed in storage 


the suspended solid matter will grad- 


ually settle out and sediment will 
accumulate in the bottom and on the 
In the course of 


sides of the jars. 
two or three months at ordinary tem- 
peratures, this settling will be com- 


pleted and the liquid will be fairly 


clear. It may be used directly from 
the bottles or drawn off into clean 
bottles which should be sterilized be- 
fore they are filled, and which should 
then be corked and pasteurized by 
heating to 170° degrees for the same 
length of time as in the first pas- 
teurization. If rebottling is neces- 


sary the second heating should never 
reach the temperature to which the 


juice was first heated. 
A reliable thermometer is a neces- 


sity for this work, as it is important 


that the juice be heated to 175 de- 
grees in the first heating, in order to 
destroy the organisms which would 
otherwise cause fermentation. 
equally important that the juice 
should not be overheated, as this will 
give it a cooked taste which is de- 
cidedly unpleasant to many people. 


Recipes You Will Lixe 


Wild Grape and Apple Jelly 

A mixture of wild grapes and apples 
makes a jelly that is very well liked 
in our section of the state. Use % 
as much apple juice as grape juice 
and % cup of sugar to a cup of juice. 
Cook until it jellies. Turn into glas- 
ses and when cold cover with paraffin. 


Elderberry Catsup 

Put 1 gallon ripe elderberries in a 
large jar, pour over them 1 gallon boil- 
ing vinegar and set the jar on the 
back of the range over night. In the 
morning drain off the vinegar, press 
the juice from the fruit and put into a 
preserving kettle with a root of ginger, 
1 tablespoon cloves, 2 blades mace and 
1 tablespoon whole pepper corns. Let 
boil 15 minutes, turn into a jar and let 
stand 24 hours, then strain and bottle. 


Cucumber Pickles 


1 quart vinegar 
2 cups sugar 
blespoons white 


1 cup salt 
4 quarts sliced cu- 
cumbers 2 
2 green peppers mustard seed 
2 large onions 1 tablespoon celery 
1 quart water seed 
1 tablespoon tumeric 
Soak the sliced cucumbers over 
night in the salt and water. Drain 
and wash them in cold water. Mix 
the sugar, vinegar and spices and 
add the chopped onions and peppers. 
Add the cucumbers to this mixture. 
Cook twenty minutes and seal. 


Sour Cream Biscuit 
2 cups flour y% teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons sugar 2/3 cup sour cream 
2 teaspoons baking % teaspoon soda 
powder 

Sift together the flour, sugar, bak- 
ing powder and salt. Add the sour 
cream in which the soda has been 
dissolved. Mix to a rather ‘firm 
dough. This makes 12 biscuits.— 
(Mrs. Frank Marble, New York. 


Sponge Cake 
4 eggs 2 teaspoons baking 
2 cups sugar 
2 cups flour 


-e 


1 tonpeen, vanilla 

1 cup hot water 

Beat the eggs 10 minutes. Add the 
sugar gradually and heat 5 minutes 
more. Add the flour and baking 
powder sifted several times. Then 
put in the vanilla and hot water. 
Beat again 5 minutes. Bake in mod- 
erate oven about 45 minutes.—[Mrs. 
Wm. Hambury, New York. 


Quick Icing 

1 cup sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 egg white 2 tablespoons water 

Beat the egg to a stiff froth. Add 
the sugar, water and vanilla. Place 
the bowl in a dish of hot water and 
beat until the icing is stiff and fine- 
grainde.—[J. A. Phillips, Tioga Co., 
N. Y. 


Gratitude is the fairest blossom 
which springs from the soul; and the 
heart of man knoweth none more fra- 
grant.—Hosea Ballou. 


nace is so constructed that as the 
air in the furnace is warmed it rises 
up into the room, driving out the cold 
air which is heavier and falls to the 
floor. 
the outside register to the bottom of 
furnace. 
suction whick g@®places warm air for 
cold air. 
air. 
water pan on it which moistens the 
air, making it healthy in every sense 
of the word. 


ture of the room in which the register 
is placed is only from six to eight de- 
grees warmer than that of the other 
rooms. 
Saver as the heat goes direct from fur- 
nace to rooms and there are no long 
pipes for wasting heat before it reach- 
es the rooms. The pipeless furnace is 
a safe heating system because no 
heated part can come in contact with 
inflammable materials. 


touches the floor is insulated from the 
warm air passage of the furnace by 
the large return air chamber, which 
prevents the radiation of heat to the 
wood. Our furnace is also very sani- 
tary. 
through the register, because the heat 
from the furnace is generated directly 
from hot castings and circulates by 
nature’s methods through the regis- 
ter. 
fabrics that are easily soiled remain 
fresh and clean for a remarkably long 
time. 
two years and that is convincing. 


It is 


of egg-plants, simply because they do 
not prepare them in the right way. 
In my estimation the best way to cook 
them is to cut them in slices a half 
inch thick, spread on a plate, sprinkle 
with salt and allow to stand about an 
hour for the juice to escape. 
them over in a well-beaten egg, dust 
with flour, and fry in butter or lard. 
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This method requires thorough cook- 
ing over a slow fire. 

Sometimes I cook them by a recipe 
I learned from my grandmother. I 
take a large egg plant, leave the stem 
and skin on and boil it until very soft. 
Then I remove the skin, mash it very 
fine and add a teaspoonful of salt, a 
little pepper, a spoonful of flour, half 
a cup of milk and 3 eggs. This forms 
a thin batter. Drop by spoonfuls into 
hot fat and fry as you would fritters. 

Still ‘another method is to cut the 
egg-plant in halves, boil until soft. 
Then carefully scrape the inside from 
the skin, season to suit the taste and 
return to the skins, filling them full. 
Sprinkle with buttered bread-crumbs 
and brown in a hot oven.—IMrs. H. G. 
Phillips, New York. 


Likes Their Pipeless Furnace] 
LUKE MECHLING PERRY COUNTY, 0. 
Our pipeless furnace requires but a 
small amount of space in the cellar. 
There are no pipes running around 
through the cellar except the smoke 
pipe. The furnace should be placed 
so the heat can circulate through the 
house. Our furnace, as do all fur- 
naces of this type, has but one regis- 
ter which serves as a hot air, and a 
cold air register. The inside of reg- 
ister is the warm air and the outside 
of register is the cold air. The fur- 


This cold air drops down into 


This eirculation makes a Peper ag aL Tt 
Cleaning Nickel-Plate 


A housekeeper who is well-known in 
her community for her thorough-going 
and thoughtful methods, recently ex- 
pressed considerable dissatisfaction 
because a number of articles which 
she valued about her dining room and 
kitchen, and home generally, had 
grown dingy and ugly in appearance. 
Among these were her electric toaster, 
electric coffee pot, the frame of her 
casserole, the metal top of an otherwise 
attractive oil stove, a nickel bell, and 
similar articles. She had tried her 
silver polish repeatedly, and obtained 
no results whatever. 

It was her husband who came to her 
rescue. He said shrewdly, “Silver pol- 
ish will not touch nickel-plate. Let me 
get you my can of nickel and metal 
polish which I use to keep the nickeled 
portions of the car shining.” 

In a few minutes our housekeeper 
had achieved results with the nickel 
polish which made her beam with 
satisfaction. It was only a case of 
choosing the right material to work in 
the right place.—I[Mrs. E. G. Wallace, 
New York. 


Th@s sirculation purifies the 
My furnace has a _ two-gallon 


Now as to heating. The tempera- 


The pipeless is a great fuel 


The point at which the outer casing 


No dust or dirt can come 


Our room draperies and other 


Following Instructions 

The little girl was very polite. It 
was the first time she had ever spent 
an evening with a neighbor alone and 
she had been carefully coached as to 
how she should conduct herself. 

“If they ask you to dine with them,” 
her mother had said, “You must say, 
‘No thank you; I have already dined’.” 

It turned out just as her mother had 
anticipated. 

“Come along Clara,” said her little 
friend’s father, ‘““‘You must have a bite 
with us.” 

“No thank you,” said the child with 
dignity, “I have already bitten.” 


We have had experience for 





To Cook Egg-Plant 


Many persons do not like the taste 


Turn 
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Pa 
Ejighty-First Annual 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


Big Agricultural Exposition of the East 
$60,000 — Live Stock Premiums — $60,000 
Remember an Award Here Means Something in the Breeding World 

Modem Sanitary Buildings Protect the Valu- 


able Stock—New Cattle Judging Pavilion. 


Biggest Draft Horse, Cattle, and Poultry 
Shows ‘in the Land —Valuable! Education in 
Machinery and Dairy Shows. 


Attractions Surpassing Anything Offered at 
Any Other Fair. 


Grand Circuit Horse Races 

Automobile and MotorCycle Racin: 

Pleasing Band Concerts—Clean, Wickens 
Midway. 


Write Secretary, New*York State Fair for Premium Book 


Syracuse, September 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 
Special Rates on Railroads. Admission 50 cents 
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WILL IT RAIN? | 


! 
Weath 
P 





: ¢V 
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‘= 2 
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In fine weather children come out. In stormy 
weather witch comes out 8 to 24 hours ahead of 
rain o: snow. Surprisingly reliable. Made of 
hardwood in Swiss cottage style. Decorated as 
pi@ured, with thermometer, etc. Order to-day. 


Cash or Money Order. 2421 Mt. Eltiott 
KEYDEL BROS. 321,™i; Biliott Ave 














‘ comm: jon. 
are makinga big saving in time and mon- 
ey; never held up by tire trouble. I did 
not helieve it to good tires 

this low price. 


Tubes’ 
a 65 





200 
2.40 . 
2.45 2.25 
‘ 2.50) 37x5 12.75 
State whether you wantstraiqh: 
or clincher, plain or non . Sen 
deposit for each tire entered: $2 
on tubes, balance C. O. D. 
ject to examination; 5 per cent 
discount if ful! amount js sent with 


SUPERIOR TIRE COMPANY 
Dept. K-27 633 First Avenue New York 
. nial 
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BIG BARGAIN WORK SHOE 


We will sell our regular $4.35 all chrome work 
shoe for very 
— . tow price 3$3.2 


in order to re- 

duce our large ame 
surplus stocks. This is your 
chance to get an extra fine 
shoe that we formerly sold 
by mail for $4.35 and in our 
stores for $6.00 pair All 
genuine chrome uppers, 
two full oak soles, stitch- 

ed and reinforced with 
clinch pails, all iea- 

ther heels, full bel- 


Send 
No Money 


Just send your size and address, shoes are sent postpaid. 

You pay postman on arrival. If not satisfactory your money 
hack CATALOG OF MANY OTHER BIG BARGAINS OR ' 
Estab quarter century. 


pAMBLER SHOE CO., 


Sales last year $1,500,000 


Dept. A36, New York City 














A $10.00 BILL 
FOR YOUR CHURCH 


If your Church or Sunday School needs money for 
repairs, redecoration, old debts, etc.,don't miss this 
opportunity. We will give $10.00 to every church in 
rural communities in return for a little work of afew 
members. 

If you love your church and are a member of either 
The Ladies’ Aid Society or Sunday School. do not 
delay investigatingthis generous offer. Simply write 
a postal asking for details of our $10.00 cash offer. to 
churches in need of money. Address 


Church Aid Bureau 
American Agriculturist 


161 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Cuticura Soap 
—tThe Safety Razor— 


Shaving Soap 


Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. Everywhere 250. 
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The fun a boy can have 


realize. 


31'/. inches. 


agree is a “peach.” 


Subscriptions at $1.00 each, 
Sent postpaid. 





461 Fourth Ave., 


A Present For Every Boy! 
The Famous 500-Shot Repeater 


AIR RIFLE 


Given for only 4 Subscriptions for 
American Agriculturist 


with an air rifle is something | 

that only a boy or one who has been a boy can 

We take pleasure in offering our boy 

friends an automatic repeater with lever action 

that will please you without fail. Single piece 

steel barrel, beautifully nickel plated, stock of 
genuine black walnut. Holds 500 shot. Length 

Weight one pound 12 ounces.’ 
No real boy will miss this wonderful offer to 

get an air rifle free that all his friends will 


This is Reward No. 2 and will be given Free for a club of only 4 Yearly 
Subscriptions may be new or renewal. 


Address the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


New York City 



































Our Boys and Girls 


Letters and Stories for Little Folks 








The Fisherman’s Wife 
GERMAN FOLK LORE TALE 
(Continued from last week) 


“Well, what does she want now?” 
said the fish. “Ah!” said the man, 
dolefully, “my wife wants to live in a 
stone castle.” “Go home, then,” said 
the fish; “she is standing at the gate 
of it already.” So away went the 
fisherman, and found his wife stand- 
ing before the gate of a great castle. 
“See,” said she, “is not this grand?” 

ith that they went into the castle to- 
gether, and found a great many ser- 
vants there, and the rooms all richly 
furnished, and full of golden chairs 
and tables; and behind the castle was 
a garden, and around it was a park 
half a mile long, full of sheep, and 
goats, and hares, and deer; and in the 
courtyard were stables. “Well,” said 
the man, “now we will be cheerful and 
happy in this beautiful castle for the 
rest of our lives.” “Perhaps we*may,” 
said the wife; “but let us sleep upon 
it, before we make up our minds to 
that.” 

“The next morning when Dame Isa- 
bell awoke it was broad daylight, and 
she jogged the fisherman with her el- 
bow, and said, “Get up, husband, and 
be-stir yourself for we must be king of 
all the land.” 

“Wife, wife,” said the man, “why 
should we wish to be king? I will not 
be king.” “Then I will,” said she, 
“But, wife,” said the fisherman, “how 
can you be king? The fish cannot 
make you a king.” “Husband,” said 
she, “say no more about it but go and 
try! I will be king.” This time the 
sea looked a dark gray color, and was 
overspread with curling waves and 
ridges of foam as he cried out— 

“O man of the sea! 
Hearken to met 

My wife Isabell 

Will have her own will, 

And hath sent me to beg a boon 

of thee!” 

“Well, what would she have now?” 
said the fish. “Alas!” said the poor 
man, “my wife wants to be king.” “Go 
home,” said the fish; “she is king al- 
ready.” 

Then the fishenman went home; and 
as he came close to the place he saw a 
troop of soldiers, and heard the sound 
of drums and trumpets. And when he 
went in he saw her sitting on a high 
throne of gold and diamonds, with a 
golden crown upon her head; and on 
each side of her stood six fair maidens, 
each a head taller than the other. 

“Well, wife,” said the fisherman, 
“are you king?” “Yes,” said she, “I am 
King.” And when he had looked at 
her for a long time, he said, “What 
a fine thing it is to be king.” “Hus- 
band,” said she, “why should we stop 
at being king? I will be pope next.” 
“O wife, wife!” said he, “how can you 
be pope? There is but one pope in 
Christendom.” “Husband,” said she, 
“I will be pope this very day.” “But,” 
replied the husband, “the fish cannot 
make you pope.” “What nonsense,” 
said she, “ Go to the fish.” 

So the fisherman went. But when 
he came to the shore the wind was rag- 
ing, and the sea was tossed up and 
down in boiling, waves, and the ships 
were in trouble, and rolled fearfully 
upon the tops of the billows. In the 
middle of the heavens there was a lit- 
tle piece of blue sky, but towards the 
south all was red, as if a dreadful 
storm was rising. 

At this sight the fisherman was 
dreadfully frightened, and he trem- 
bled so that his knees knocked to- 
gether; but still he went down near to 
the shore, and said— 

“O man of the sea! 
Hearken to me! 
My wife Isabell 
Will have her own will, 

And hath sent me to beg a boon 

of thee!” 

“What does she want now?” said 
the fish. “Ah!” said the fisherman, my 
wife wants to be pope.” “Go home,” 


‘said the fish; she is pope already.” 


Then the fisherman went home and 
found Isabell sitting on a throne that 
was two miles high. And she had 
three great crowns on her head, and 
around her stood all the pomp and 
power of the church. And on each 
side of her were two rows of burning 
lights, of all sizes, the greatest as large 
as the highest and biggest tower in 
the world, and the least no larger than 
a small rush light. “Wife,” said the 
fisherman, as he looked at all this 
greatness, “Are you pope?” “Yes,” 


said she, “I am pope.” “Well 
replied he, “it is a grand thing 
pope; and now you must be 
you can be nothing greater” 
they went to bed; but Dame xa 
could not sleep all night: for thi 
what she should be next. At ). 
she was dropping asleep, me 
broke, and the sun rose. 
thought she, as she woke yp, 
looked at it, “after all I cannot p 
the sun rising.” At this though 
was very angry, and wakened her 
band, and said, “Husband, go 
fish and tell him I must be lorg of 
sun and moon.” The fishermay 
half asleep, but the thought frigh 
him so much that he fell out of 
“Alas, wife!” said he, “cannot yo 
satisfied?” “No,” said’ she, “I am 
uneasy as long as the sun ang 
rise without my leave. Go 
fish at once!” 

Then the man went shivering 
fear, and as he was going down ty 
shore a storm arose so that the 
and the rocks shook. And all 
heavens became black with sy 
clouds and the lightning played 
the fisherman crept toward the segy 
cried out— 

“O man of the sea! 
Hearken to me! 
My wife Isabell 
Will have her own will 

And hath sent me to beg a boop 

of thee!” 

“What does she want now? 
the fish. “Ah!” said he, “she wants 
be lord of the sun and moon.” 4 
home,” said the fish to your pigst 
And they live there to this day. 

, 


Young Folks’ Letters 
Put Dolly to Bed 
I received the lovely doll last we 
I have shown it to all my friends 
they think it lovely too. One of 
girl friends who lives near here 
going to send and get one too. 
name is Elizabeth Stewart. I nan 
my doll Elizabeth Susan. I am 
years old and live in the country, 
it didn’t take me but one aftern 
to get enough subscriptions. Neat 
everyone takes your paper or} 
taken it before. Well, I must 
and put Elizabeth to bed.—([Doro 
Gay. 
. Drives to School 
My father has taken the Americ 
Agriculturist for a long while ané 
enjoy reading the letters in it. I 
11 years old. I will be in the § 
grade next year. We have a She 
pony. Her name is Beauty. We} 
driven her to school nearly every 4 
this year. We take her to town 
do our shopping. We have a rabl 
His name is Tom. I have been hel 
ing my mother plant the garden. 
have nearly 200 acres on our farm 
[Regina Van Dusen, Pennsylvania 
Ready. for High School 
I like the American Agricult 
very much and am always looking 
the Boys’ and Girls’ page. I live 
a farm of about 300 acres and 
have 7 horses, 20 cows and 3 pi 
The horses’ names are Barney, 5 
Mike, Ted, Madge, Mag and Dt 
We used to have a Shetland pony. 
name was Prince. Our barns 
painted red with white trimmings 
our house is cream color with & 
trimmings. I finished my prelim 
this June and am ready for @ 
School.—[Elizabeth M. Phinney, 
York. 
Likes to Hunt Cows 
I am twelve years old and @ 
cows for a neighbor. One night 
I went after the cows, one cow 
missing. I looked wntil dark 
could not find her. The next m0 
ing.I looked again. I found her 
swampy place with a calf. Two 
my friends, Helen and Elizabeth & 
worth, helped me home with the ¢ 
I liked to hunt for the cows 
that.—[Lelia Bell, New York. 
Has Two Pet Kittens 
I am writing to tell you about 
pets. I have 2 pet kittens. 
names are Sunshine and Shadow: 
have 2 little calves and 10 gees®. 
have 9 ducks and did have 300 
but some of them died. I ha 
garden, I have another pet cat 
name is Tiger. He is a black 
white and the smallest one i 
their names are Roger, Ned, 
Jim. I walk a mile and 4 
school.—[Rogalie Dann, New 
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TIONTH ONE YEAR AGO 


Hogs 
ts 920 1921 1920 


AND ry 4 ou. H4 1. r-4 


see 15.00 10.85 16.75 
i: ae: 16.00 10.00 15.30 


New York, good to prime steers 
and slightly higher than in 
ug. Ordinary to choice grass-fed 
prought $7@9.50 p 100 Ibs with 
yw prime ary- -fed steers up to 10.50. 
mmon to choice bulls sold at 4@ 
, ordinary to fair heifers 4@5.25, 
‘jon to choice cows 1.50 @5.65. One 
up of Pa dry-fed steers weighing 
§ Ibs average, brought 10.40. One 
oe W Va steers weighing 1263 Ibs 
9.50, another lot of Pa steers 

ae 1212 lbs, 9.10, other grougs 
ynd 1100@1300 lbs, from 5.10@ 


j-A’ 


eal calves sold actively and higher 
» buttermilk and heavy western 
es steady. Common to prime 
sold at $8.50@12.50 p 100 Ibs, 
6@8, buttermilk calves 4@5, 
yy western calves 6@7.25. One 
p of Va calves averaging 189 lbs 
ght 5.50, another lot weighing 159 
averaged $3. 
he mkt on hogs was slightly lower 
hh light to medium’ weight hogs and 
3 $12 p 100 Ibs, heavy hogs 11, 
ghs 7:.50@8. 
he sheep mkt was in good shape 
» ewe sheep and lambs slightly 
her. Common to prime ewe sheep 
ght $3@5 p 100 lbs, culls 2@2.50, 
few yearlings 6@6.50, common to 
ly prime lambs 6.50@12.50. One 
pp of Pa lambs weighing 74 Ibs 
rage, brought 11.25 p 100 Ibs, -a 
pp of Ohio lambs weighing’67 Ibs 
wage 10, another lot of N Y state 
nbs weighing 82 Ibs, 11. 





Dairy Markets 
(HOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER a 


Phila- Pit 
New > ee a eee ~— burs Syracuse 
eocccecs .48 


Detter — At New York, there was 


little change in the butter mkt during 
mid-Aug. Actual receipts were not 
heavy, but the demand from specula- 
tors for cold storage holdings was less 
evident. Higher\than extra crmy but- 
ter brought 444%@45 c p Ib, extras 
43% @44 e¢, firsts 38% @43 c¢, seconds 
36 @38 c, finest N. Y. state dairy butter 
42@43 c, good to prime 38 @ 41 «¢, 
fresh ladles 34 @ 35 c, seconds 29% 
@ 30 c. 

Cheese — At New York, trading in 
cheese was slow, general tone of the 
mkt easy, fcy N Y state flats were in 
relatively light supply and bringing 
21@21% cp lb for specials and 20@ 
20% c for average run. Wis cheese 
was in good supply with fresh single 
daisies 20% @21c, doubles 20@20% ec, 
fresh Young America 22@23 c, N Y 
state» fresh and cofored white flats 
brought 21@21%c, colored and white 
twins 21@21%c. 


Matching His Cows 


The home of Sir Korndyke Pet 
Burke, the property of John C. Reagen, 
“Spot Farm,” Tully, N Y, has recently 
undergone a complete change in ap- 
pearance, Mr. Reagen having carried 
out the stunt of painting all his build- 
ings white with black trimmings. As 
there are nine or 10 buildings on the 
farm, to house the 150 or 200 head of 
Holsteins which Mr Reagen usually 
carries, it was some proposition, and 
the effect is wonderful. 

When you stop to think that it took 
approximately 100 gallons of paint, 
and two men nearly six weeks to com- 
plete the job, you can well understand 
what a wonderful group of farm build- 
ings Spot Farm has.—[G. A. L. 


Coming Events 
Amer. Soc. Agri’l Engineers, Chicago, Dec. 
27-29. 


Nov. 16. 
) 


National Grange, Portland, Ore., 
N. Y. State Grange, Binghamten, N. 
Feb. 7-10. 
G—L—F, annual meetin;, 
Y., Feb. 6. 
Cuyahoga Co. Farmers, Wooster, O., Aug. 27. 
—".. aie Show, Minneapolis, Minn., 


Binghamton, N. 


Mifiin Grange Fair, Mifflin, Pa., Sept. 21-23. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 








MILKING SHORTHORNS 


‘True Dual Purpose type. 
pay their way, both as beef and dairy cattle. 


vesment, 

cattle. 
DONAID WOODWARD FARM, 

C. J. Hudson, Manager 





The kind that will 


A bull from such a herd will be a good in- 
whether you have grade or pure bred 


Le Roy, N. Y. 














MIXTER FARM 
300 GUERNSEYS 


S 


Over 3000 Purebred .Guernseys have been 


bred on these farms. 
For sale at reasonable rates. 


Exceptional 


bull calves of May “Rose breeding, also some 


good producing females. Buy producers. 


J. S. CLARK, Supt. 


”™ 


Hardwick, Mass. 





HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 


20 heifers past 1 year old $ 
10 two year old springers 
10 close springer cows 
Prices on high record cows 
heifers on request. 
to 6 months old $75 to 
15 bulls 6 to 18 months from 


15 calve: 


190; 
175¢ 
200 ; 
and 
3 1 
$90; 

$75 


up; 75 grade holstein at your 


grade heifer 
Tully, N. 


own price; 
5 


$15. 
JOHN C. REAGAN, - : ’ 


calves 


Y. 





A Crackerjack Bull Calf 


Pure Bred $125 Holstein 


Born Feb. 27th, 1921. 

Champion milk producer, 
is daughter of 32 
two nearest nams average 34 


BROOKSIDE HERD 
Liverpool, N. 


May Echo Sylvia. 


R. J J. Stevens, 


Sire is Brother to we 
am 
Ib. cow and sired by bull whose 


Y. 





Unadilla Valley Holsteins 


Satisfied customers are our best advertisement. 

have 100 extra large, well marked, 

grade Holsteins. Cows due to freshen in 60 d 

B. tested 60 days. Retest can be arranged for. 
1. T. & C. A. WELCH, 

25 South of Utica. West Edmeston, N. 


We 


heavy producing 


ays. 


Y. 





Ready for Service 

Here is a yearling bull ready to take his pl 
at the head of a good herd. 

His sire is one of the best known sons of 
Lyons. 
Alacatra, 
all the 


which combines in the closest degree 
great foundation bulls. 
. G. BURLINGAME, 
Cazenevia, N. Y. 


ace 


King 
His dam is by a son of King Segis Pontiac 


the 





WANTED—A HOME 


for choice pegietened and high grate Holstein-Friesian 


heifer and bull calves, $25 and up. Wr’ 


Browncroft Farms. (Cortiand Co.) McGraw, N. 


ite us your warts 


Y. 








Upland Farms, Inc., Ipswich, Mass. | 


anieunsencaensiy 





THE GET OF LANGWATER CAVALIER NO. 
We are able to offer a few choice females, both heifers and 


lines. 


An Socrmeniy for Breeders’ Clubs to select a_carload for 
Ss, 


Sired by great bul 
No. $4691" 
taken years to breed. 


Write for Goaetiion ani ead prices, or better still, come and make your selection. 


A few choicely bred bulls. 


P,P. FRAZIER & SON, Props. 


and in calf to Langwater Cavalier No. 21012 or Upland’s Sentry 
a grandson of Langwater Cavalier No. 21012. 


21012 


cows, from carefully 


foundation purposes. 


A chance to select what has 


W. K. HEPBURN, Mer. 




















POULTRY BREEDERS 


SHEEP BREEDERS 





ies weriation of Ss ae ane Yearling Fonts 


= , & Leghorn, An- 


i le kaon, White Pekin 
Baty ‘Chicks’ in ga Illustrated circu- 
ER. HUMMER & CO., Frenchtown, N. J. 





Mined Pull 
$160.00 also Bai 


Rock 
r Ten $25.00: sings sil 00. Safe arrival guar- 
EA. Box G, Sellersville, Pa. 


HITE LEGHORN PULLETS 


hatched $2 each. Barred Rocks $1.75 each, 
“LE HATCHER CO., ELMIRA, N.Y. 





DORSET RAMS 


Several registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 
sale at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 
Fillimore Farms. C. T. Brettell, Bennington, Vt. 


SNOWCROFT HAMPSHIRES 


The improved Type—Blocky, straight, well- 

covered boifies, good caps. Pre-war prices, 
Shipment guaranteed as described by cor- 
respondence. 








DR. S. F. SNOW, 
713 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 











00 12-WEEK PULLETS 


BedtoLay White L with sires’ 


Aleo 300 fred “Syearceta Pes: 
TY RIDGE FARM Box A, Palmyra, Pa. 











AUCTIONEERS 
EM. 


+UVE STOCK AUCTION 


Jr. 
Ms "THOMPSONVILLE, CONN. 





SHEEP BREEDERS 





ERED nonacapig ee 
the Ship Sheep.” 
"tame foe for aul * & “ym 
8. DAVIS, CHILI STATION, a a 











CATTLE BREEDERS 


Ayrshire Bull Calves 


want a Imported Yellow Kate’s 

a a Penhurst ny 16590, out of Dora’s De- 

light . 49687 that has produced 8546.3 pounds 

milk in 224 days, average test 3.79 per cent fat, now 
pounds per day and over, write us. Herd 

under ral Inspection. 

OLD FORGE FARM, SPRING GROVE, PA. 








LUCKY FARCE is state Champion of Ohio, Yearling 
d 3- old Champion of = Ex-world Cham- 
m 3 Gold Medals on 
* wg "milk, 2,281 Ibs. fat. 
by Lucky Farce’s 

rene-Merry Moulton heifer, 
first six months in 

eaypemene. Price 
U. 8. Accredited 


a bruised eye which 
‘th $65 gets 








First Check $150 


takes Holstein Bull Calf, born Feb. 4, 1921; 
good, straight, large boned, sired by King Segis 1 

. Princess Segis Lev 267159. Dam 484.2 
20.63 butter at 4 yrs. Federally 
Registered, transferred, crated, F. O. 
anteed or money refunded. 


OSWEGO RIVER STOCK FARM, Phoenix, N. 


% white, 


Ith; 


milk, 
tested recently. 
B., and guar- 


Y. 





HEIFER CALF—Born Jan. 26th, 1921. 


Premier Glista Netherland, 


Sire, 
No. 271737, from a son 


of Glista Exnestine, the ones Cornell cow with seven 


30-Ib. records, the best 823.9 lbs. milk and 35. 
Ibs. butter in 7 days; 1042.16 Ibs butter in 1 ye 
His dam, Netherland Pansy Korndyke, 558.3 1 
milk, 28.4 Ibs. butter 7 days. Dam of calf, Aag 
Fayne Korndyke Felecia. S Wellsian 
Korndyke Felecia, whose has an 

record of 567.1 Ibs. 
days; 113.66 butter 30 days. 
white, nicely marked, 
some Glista blood at a 
$150. -” un istered, transferred an 
LEY R, Utica, N. Y. 


reasonable figure. 


dam 7 
milk and 28.81 Ths ‘putter 7 
This calf is about half 
well grow and will give you 
Price 
d crated. BRAD- 


97 
ar. 
bs. 
gic 
Sir 

Oo 





MEAD-SIDE FARM 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


JERSEYS 


We line breed the Gam, Knight, Oxford, Yo 


S 


u'll 


Do and Majestys; it means 1000-Ib producers, 


size, type and prestige. 
and heifer) mated to line breed at $200 
$300 pair. Write us. 


We offer pairs (bull 


to 





FOR SALE 


Three-year-old Bull of 
Hood Farm breeding 


Son of Pogis 9th. An excellent 
individual and a proven sire. 


MONTPELIER MANOR FARMS, Laurel, Md. 





Grade Holsteins 


A load of the milkiest type of the milky holsteins 


of Southern New York. Cows freshen September 


October. Every cow young and 


and 


a good producer. 


Every udder and teat perfect. Also a load of good 


fresh cows and close springers. 
holsteins at reasonable prices. If you wish to 
or only to look. Come see us now. 


OSWALD J. WARD & SONS. 
Tioga County 


A few registered 


buy 


Cander, New York 





FOR SALE NgteTEin SERVICE BULL 
from 36-Ib. sire. this 
average 31 lbs. butter: ‘tm a pve. 
and particulars. Price 0., 
et DEAL DAIRY FARM, 


Lawrence Co. Canten, N. 


young bulls dams 
Send for pedigree 


Y. 





WOULD YOU BUY A CAR LOAD of 


The Finest Grade HOLSTEIN COWS 


in CENTRAL NEW YORK? 
We have the 
size, young, in 
ree aps “hat teeter” I") 
ci ual and a hea lucer. ew 
resh and the balance due soon. If in 
come at once 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, 
SPRINGDALE FAR TLAND, W. Y. 
Telephone TG or laren set 


Thirty head that are large in 
condition, nicely marked, bags 
perfect, every ore a fine 
are just 
terested 





RIVER ROAD JERSEYS 
Why not use the Champion blood? 


We offer exceptional bulls and bull calves by the sons 
of SOPHIE 19th of HOOD FARM. Also some good 
producing females. “2 Reasonable Prices. 


RIVER ROAD FARM, CONCORD, MASS. 


Holstein Bull 


Born October 21, 1920; nicely marked anda beautiful indi- 
vidual. Sired by a 42 Ib. bull. Dam is a show cow and from 
a 30 lb. dam. Price $125.00, registered and transferred. 
Buy Now! 
WANDAGA HERD 
(Under Federal Supervision ) 
WARD W. STEVENS LIVERPOOL, N. ¥ 


SWINE BREEDERS 






















































































































— 
Shady Side Berkshires’ 
Get the blood that always wins. Pigs 3 months 
old $20 each. Bred Sows $75. We ship c. O.. D. 


See before 
New York 


Elmer G. 
HAMPSHIRES gain over a pound a day” 
All ages for odie. Free circular and 
Guernsey Cattle. 
LOCUST LAWN FARM 
Bird-in-Hand. Lane Co., Gox A. Pa. 


FINE REGISTERED, BERKSHIRES 


1 strong, vigorous, smooth service boar, $40.00; 3 
excellent gilts bred for September farrows, $40.00 
each; selected spring pigs both sexes, 


W. F. McSPARRAN, Furniss, Pa. 


you pay. 


Fisher, S. S. Herd Hamilton, 











FOWLER’S HAMPSHIRES 

Boars, bred sows, pigs, get our 

literature and payment plans. 
THE FOWLER FARMS, 

Box 25 


Macungie, Pa. 
BLUE HOGS 


growthy and prolific. Actually blue 
Very attractive. Greatest show hog in 

. Write for booklet. Mention this paper. 
THE BLUE HOG BREEDING CO., Wilmington, Mass. 


SMITHSON—, nce + vee BERKSHIRES 


The Home 4 GT eg MASTERPIECE and 
SMITHSON’S AUREL’S BEST, the best son of 
t world- oem boar. Laurel's ( ‘hampion Best. 
We offer sows and gilts berd to these famous boars, 
or early September farrow; also spring pigs 
and service ars. Watch our herd at the big 
show __ this ear. For aioe inquire _ of 
&. SMITH & "SONS, INC., LYVILLE, PA. 





They are large, 








Large Berkshires at Highwood 
Special offering of gilts and tried sows, safe in 
pig for late summer and fall litters. These are big 
and stretchy. Many of them from litters of twelve 
to fifteen. H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, 
Dundee, N 





BIG TYPE O. I. C'S. 
Sired by Jumbo Master. Three times Grand Cham- 
pion and weighing in just breeding flesh 900 Ibs. Also 
lengthy Price 3rd, weighing 700 Ibs. at 18 months. 
a first prize at Ohio — Michigan State Fairs. 
Service Boars, open Gilts, Fall Pigs. Either sex. 
will Teve 10 gilts bred for anine Farrow. All stock 
shipped on approval. Write your wants. 
HOOPER AND McGRATH, Cass ss City, Michigan 


Fancy O. I. C’s. 


The big smooth type of superior quality and 
breeding. 
W. W. WEIMAN 
P. O. Box 469, Hummelstown, Pa. 











Berkshires 


15 extra fine bred sows for fall farrow, 
50 growthy spring gilts, 10 stretchy spring 
boars, from the blood you need. Sows 
bred to Grand Leader’s Grandson. 


Sycamore Farms Douglasville, Pa. 














Delchester Farms Berkshires 


We have a splendid lot of fall pigs and can make 
good trios, boar and two sows, boar not akin to sows. 
Also excellent spring pigs and a few open gilts and 
serviceable boars. Priced to sell. 
Trios from $75.00 and up. 
Spring sows, $50.00 and up. 
Open gilts, $50.00 and up. 
Spring boars, $40.00 and up. 
Serviceable boars, $50.00 and up. 


Delchester Farms fforW Chie Sunt” 








Hawley’s 
Chester Whites 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 


Big T 
that carry the best lines of breeding, that are 
individually right and best in every respect. 
Write me about my Spring Pigs. 
W. W. HAWLEY, Jr. 
Batavia New York 


Bee Chester 
‘Whites 


A few choice Spring Boar Pigs only out of 
Dam of Prince Big Boy, Champion Chester 
White Boar of the East. Price $50 each. 


VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N. ¥ | 


Big Berkshire Hogs 


Our litters average better than nin q 
type and quality. Eight- weeks-old. rie =~ & - 
Boa ‘ie gilts and a, boars, not related, of popular 
, at farmers’ prices. Satisfaction guaran- 

PALMYRA QUARRY. FAR 
Bex A, Palmyra, Pa. 
































Running Farms and Running Railroads 


The Farm Under oe Ownership 


Back in January, 1917, there was'a farmer 
who had a GOOD FARM, which was worth 
$20,000. He had good horses and live stock, 
with fences, buildings, wagons, plows and other 
implements in GOOD REPAIR. 

In the three previous years the farmer had 
made a LIVING on this farm, and after all 
expenses were paid found that he had made a 
PROFIT of a little over a thousand dollars 
a year—a little over 5 per cent on the VALUE 
of his farm. 

He had applied SUFFICIENT FERTILI- 
ZER each year, and his land was in good condi- 
tion for FUTURE PRODUCTION. 


II 
The Farm Under Government Control 


But, because it was necessary to help win the 
war, the GOVERNMENT TOOK POSSES- 
SION of this farm, held it for 26 months and 
promised to pay the farmer A RENTAL equal 
to what he had made in the three previous 
years. 


The Government DOUBLED the wages of 
the farm hands and SHORTENED their 
working hours. 

It established working conditions under 
which it took MANY MORE MEN to do the 
SAME WORK, and under which, oftentimes, 
men were paid for work NOT DONE. ] 


But the Government DID NOT put on the 
farm the amount of fertilizer necessary. It let 


the fences get into BAD REPAIR; the roofs 


of some of the buildings leaked. The farm im- 
plements fell.into bad repair. Nor did the 
Government REPLACE all the tools that were 
worn out. 

The Government promised to PAY FOR 
THE DAMAGES, but up to date the farmer 
hasn’t got all of his money, though he needs it 
badly to KEEP GOING. 


III. 
Back to Private Ownership Again 


At the end of the 26 months the Govern- 
ment turned the farm back to its owner. 

All the farmer’s tools and wagons had been 
put indiscriminately in a pool and used on one 
farm or another regardless of ownership. 
Naturally no one had taken as good care of 
them a8 the farmer would have taken of his 
own implements. 

At the same time the Government required 
the farmer to CONTINUE WAR-TIME 
WAGES and working conditions. 

It would not permit him to decrease wages 
nor to ve ada we better day’s work without ex- 
haustive gs beforea Government board. 

The prices of his farm products had increased 
somewhat, but NOT NEARLY ENOUGH 
to cover increased wages and the increases in 
the cost of all his supplies—so that in 1920 he 
made just $62 net profit on the farm which be- 
fore the war was good for $1,000 net profit. 

At the same time the demand for his prod- 
ucts began to FALL, and for some of them 
there was hardly a market at any price. Then 
many people began to tell the farmer that he 
could make money if he would REDUCE the 
prices of all his products, although on account 
of high wages he was already selling some of his 
stuff without profit, and even BELOW COST. 


IV 
Parallel Case of the Railroads 


This farm is IMAGINARY, But compare 
item by item and you have a true picture of 
the railroad situation. 

Although the railroads could not earn their 
operating expenses and taxes in January and 
February, it was July 1st of this year before 
they could get any relief from high wages. And 
then there was deducted from their payroll 
only $375,000,000—say ONE-SIXTH—of the 
increase of the past four years. 


Association of Railway Executives 


61 Broadway 
New York 


Transportation Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


Munsey Building 
Washington, D.C. 


Those desiring further information on the railroad situation can secure it by addressing the offices of the Association - 








